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The Lady of Number Ten 



Miss Ishbel MacDonald, here seen at the door of 10, Downing Street, is the youngest hostess 
ever known at the Prime Minister’s house. Miss MacDonald is 20, and loves science more 
than politics. “A nice place, but awfully complicated,” she said, after her first visit to 
her new home. See previous column 


THE NEW LADY OF 
DOWNING STREET 

MISS ISHBEL MACDONALD 

Youngest of a Dazzling Line of 
Hostesses at Number Ten 

A CHARMING ROMANCE 

English girls all over the world are 
thinking of Ishbel MacDonald, the 
twenty-year-old daughter of the new 
Prime Minister, who is head of her 
father’s house at 10, Downing Street. 

Some will envy her, some will be 
sorry for her, but all will agree that this 
is a most wonderful experience for any 
girl. Nothing like it has happened 
before. She is the youngest woman who 
has ever been hoste'ss in Downing Street. 

It is not that Downing Street is very 
wonderful in appearance—a quiet row 
of dingy-looking houses. But Number 
Ten is the most important house in the 
English-speaking world for us, for from 
it radiate, like spokes from a hub, the 
political activities of the nation. 

The Door of Number Ten 

Number Ten is listened to across the 
seven seas. Number Ten is the greatest 
committee room of the English-speaking 
peoples. When Eate knocks at the door 
of Number Ten the light tap is heard 
over a continent. 

No wonder that visitors stand at the 
end of the street and stare, and look at 
the door as if magic hid behind it, for 
no one knows what may be going on 
there that will presently set all the 
cables of the world humming. 

Number Ten is specially watched just 
now, in this the first Labour Govern¬ 
ment of our history. All sorts of 
comings and goings there will be— 
princes and peers, country men and town 
workers, and behind all this busy-ness 
will be the mistress, Ishbel. 

A Nice Place 

It is a pretty thought that after all the 
great line of hostesses of Downing Street 
should come this simple girl, scarcely out 
of school, who finds the home of the 
Prime Minister “ a .nice place, but awfully 
complicated.” Will she think, we 
wonder, of the people who have thronged 
her stairs and the ladies who have 
received them.—ladies in panniers, who 
floated when they walked ; ladies in the 
simple gowns of the First Empire, 
wondering what was going to happen to 
the world next; ladies in swinging 
crinolines during the, pompous years of 
the Victorian Era; and stately ladies, 
with the beautiful heads when coils of 
hair were worn like a crown, in the style 
we now call Alexandrine ? 

What a tide of intellect, wit, and 
fashion, what waves of tumult, have 
set for some two hundred years down 
this backwater of Whitehall! 

And now there is Mistress Ishbel at 
home there. She is rosy cheeked and 
fresh,/ and looks (as she is often forced 
to explain) much younger than she is ; 
she is a student of King’s College, 


interested in science, a player of hockey 
and golf, a . lover of “ really truly ” 
books like The Mill on the Floss. We 
are sure she is far too honest and canny 
ever to become important and spoiled. 

The ghosts of Downing Street ladies 
must be looking perplexedly at her, and 
wondering where is her chaperon. " And 
will she? do.you think, my dear, be able to 
support the great burden of saying Ho'w-do- 
you-do. to the greatest of the land ? Now, 
in my young days . ., . 

But in Ishbel’s young days there was 
her mother, dear Margaret MacDonald, 
whose quiet, happy look would not have 
shaken before the bows of the greatest 
of the land. There are faint memories 
of the home in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
The new mistress of Number Ten need 
but cast back in her own heart. For 
what is wanted in the hostess of the 
nation’s most famous house is sym¬ 


pathy and lo%dng kindness, and the 
power to maintain a perfect poise, un¬ 
troubled by thronging, rushing hours— 
that human quality which sinks into the 
very toes of the land and creates greatness 
where'no greatness was looked for. 

Let it be said of Number Ten’s new 
mistress what was said of her mother: 
“ She had the most extraordinarily 
serene mind, and so was able to be the 
head of an ideal home and at the same 
time enter into. all kinds of outside 
activities. She seemed never to be 
tired in mind or body, or discouraged, 
and everyone who met her was cheered. 
She had great numbers of friends in 
every section of the community, and 
was more than loved.” 

She was loved indeed ; she was one 
of the most truly noble and beautiful 
women, and her daughter will be thinking 
of her now as she reigns in her stead. 


FATHERS ORDEAL 

LIKE A PAGE FROM 
ROMAN STORY 

The Sense of Justice Stronger 
Than the Love of a Son 

BROOKLYN TAILOR AND 
HIS BOY 

Here and there in the history of the 
world we come across men whose schse 
of right is greater than any affection 
they might bear. Or, rather, shall we 
say that they have power to make the 
one sense serve the other ? ■ 

Such a man is alive in America today. 
He is a tailor of Brooklyn, called Calvin 
Anderson, and he has publicly given 
evidence against his son Albert, making 
it quite clear that the son was a murderer. 
The father was in great mental suffering, 
but, as he explained afterwards, the 
cause of justice was more important than 
the life ofihis son. 

This is. a terrible position for any 
father to be in, but it is more terrible 
still to know that your son is a murderer 
and going unpunished. In this case the 
son was imprisoned for life. 

Echo of Old Rome 

Mr. Anderson’s action rings out back¬ 
ward across the centuries and raises an 
echo of ancient Rome. None of us can 
ever forget the great Roman Lucius 
Junius Brutus, the hater of tyranny, 
the lover of justice. When he discovered 
that two of his sons were in league with 
Rome’s enemies he did not swerve from 
his ideals. He denounced them as 
traitors, and himself presided over tlieir 
trial. . They were executed for their 
crimes, and no one can say what Brutus 
suffered at that hour. 

So we see how the soul rises in 
grandeur over human frailties. There 
can be nothing but hope for a world 
where justice and right can move a 
man to drive down to the gates of death 
his own son, whom he had watched grow 
up out of babyhood and become strong, 
in whom he had dreamed, and in whom 
he had hoped to see his life lived again. 

WERE THE ROMANS 
THERE? 

Odd Story from New Guinea 

Recent discoveries in New Guinea are 
giving rise. ; to the theory that Roman 
adventurers set foot there years before 
the birth of Jesus.' 

Old pottery and weapons have been 
unearthed, and as additional evidence 
there is the old legend among the natives 
that once upon a time their ancestors 
had been visited by a huge multi¬ 
legged beetle, carrying on its back men 
who came ashore and camped. This 
might quite conceivably have been a 
Roman galley with its banks of oars. 

It is also said that many of the words 
in the local dialect were derived originally 
from Latin roots. 
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THE TUNEFUL 
TAXI-MAN 

GOLDEN MELODY FROM 
MEAN STREETS 

The Wonderful Way of Genius 
With Her Children 

SCOTLAND’S NEW TENOR 

Scotland has awakened to the fact 
that she has a great tenor in her midst. 
His name is Matthew Dickie, and he is a 
taxi-driver. 

Cabmen are not as a rule the most 
tuneful of mortals,- but Dickie is a 
singer by gifts and habit and a taxi- 
man only by stress of circumstances. 
His career will now be changed, no doubt. 

He knew he could sing; „ his fine 
natural tenor voice had, indeed, re¬ 
ceived some slight training, but accident 
lias revealed his gift to the world. They 
knew him in Italy as “ the red tenor,” 
for during the war, on the Italian front, 
the red head of the Scot appeared on 
many a platform for the regimental 
sing'-songs. But chance has now given 
him fame. 

He was engaged the other day to 
drive a musical man of note to a concert. 
The passenger had heard of the singing 
chauffeur, and kept him some time 
outside the hall waiting for his fare. 
Dickie presently went in to see what 
was happening, and found his fare 
telling the great singers, and their 
friends inside what a pearl of price he 
had discovered in his driver. 

Dickie Sings in Uniform 

Dickie was made to sing there and 
then, with such satisfactory results 
that he was taken , on to the platform 
at night, and before a great audience, 
clad in his driver’s leather uniform, lie' 
sang from opera and more homely 
music. He has proved to possess a 
glorious tenor voice, and may become a 
Ben Davies of different nationality. 

This is charming and romantic, but 
not at all uncommon. Why, here and 
there among the poor, glorious voices 
and sparkling talent should blossom 
unexpectedly in a generation, with 
nothing to account for it, is one of the 
fascinating mysteries of music; but 
such things are always happening. 

Mr. Ben Davies himself -was a poor 
shop assistant in a Welsh village. 
William Green, once his rival, revealed 
his fine voice when a poor worker in a 
Lancashire cotton mill. The great 
Caruso was a son of the poorest home, 
poorer indeed than- Mascagni, his coun¬ 
tryman, for the composer of Cavalleria 
Rusticana was a baker’s son. 

The Inspired Poor 

Who, when ho listens to the glorious 
music of Dvorak, could imagine that its 
composer served his apprenticeship to 
the butcher’s shop and slaughterhouse ? 
He did; and Marie Hall, our finest 
woman violinist, w-as poorer still, for she 
played her fiddle as a child in the streets, 
to hire coppers from passers-by. 

Her supreme predecessor, Paganini, 
the greatest of all the earlier violinists, 
gained Ids first entry into music in the 
same way, with a drunken father, a 
street porter, to urge him on. 

We cannot account for these things, 
blit they occur, and are wonderful and 
charming in their results, though heart¬ 
breaking in their origins. Matthew 
Dickie is in good company, the company 
of the inspired poor, and we hope he will 
be a worthy member of the fellowship. 


THE FLOODED THAMES 

The variations in the flow of water 
down the Thames channel is remarkable. 
In dry times its flow has fallen to 150 
million gallons a day ; at the end of last 
month it was 5350 million gallons. But 
ft has been known to be 20,000 million 
gallons a day. 
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WHY TO RUN EAST 
IN A RACE 

BECAUSE WE WEIGH 
HEAVIER LOOKING WEST 

A Professor’s Queer Theory 
About Men and ail Things 

EFFECT OF THE EARTH’S 
SPINNING 

Do we weigh less when facing east 
than when facing west, and can we run 
faster in an easterly direction than in a 
westerly ? . 

This is the theory of Professor 
Duffield, of Reading University, who 
has been making a special study of 
gravitation ana has been carrying out 
experiments on a liner in mid-Atlantic. 
He finds that a 2000-ton vessel is four 
hundredweights lighter when travelling 
east then when going west, and that 
a 50,000-ton liner therefore weighs 
approximately five tons less on its 
journey to England from New York 
than on its voyage from Southampton 
to America. 

The Earth Rushing Round 

What is the explanation of this ex¬ 
traordinary fact ? . As we know, ~ the 
Eartli is rushing round in an easterly 
direction, and it is only because of the 
power of gravitation that we do not get 
■whirled off into space, just as grains of 
rice dropped on a revolving gramophone 
disc are whirled off in straight lines by 
centrifugal force. 

Fortunately .for us the power of the 
Earth’s gravitation is much greater 
than its centrifugal force, and so we 
remain on the surface of the whirling 
globe and do not. feel its motion. It is 
clear, however, that when we are 
walking or running or steaming east—■ 
in the same direction as the centrifugal 
force tends to hurl us—we are assisted 
in our progress by the force. To a very 
small degree, we are overcoming the 
pull of gravitation, -whereas when we 
travel west we are assisting gravitation. 

Overcoming Gravitation 

Weight, of course, is merely the pull 
of the Earth’s gravitation, and therefore 
when by travelling east we to some 
extent overcome gravitation we weigh 
less than when we travel west. There¬ 
fore, says Professor Duffield, if you 
are ever challenged to run a mile, keep 
running east; you will be lighter. 

The professor’s gravitation experi¬ 
ments have really been made in connec¬ 
tion with an attempt to find out how 
the mountains were made. Were they 
formed of the same kind of material as the 
valleys, by natural changes—that is; 
were they excavated and piled up like 
a trench and mound or. were they 
forced up because the matter of which 
they are made is lighter and less dense 
than their surroundings—as an iceberg 
floats in the sea because it is so much 
lighter than sea-water ? 

The Mountain and the Valley 

If the first theory is right a thing, 
should weigh more on top of a moun¬ 
tain than at the bottom of a valley, 
because, there being more material 
between the mountain top and the 
Earth’s centre than between the 
Earth’s centre and the valley, gravita¬ 
tion should be more powerful. If the 
second-theory is right, gravitation should 
be no stronger on the mountain top 
than in the valley, because the amount 
of matter betw r een both and the centre 
of the Earth is the same ; the mountain 
is merely puffed out more, as it were. 

The experiments have not yet been 
completed, .so it is impossible for 
Professor Duffield to give a decided 
answer. He works on a ship in mid- 
Atlantic, because for gravitation ex¬ 
periments there are at sea fewer influ¬ 
ences likely to affect the results than 
there are on land. 


THE RISE OF A 
VILLAGE BOY 

HOW RAMSAY MAC¬ 
DONALD MADE HIS WAY 

Climbing the Ladder to the 
Proudest Post the Nation Has 

WHAT BRITAIN OFFERS TO 
HER SONS 

One of the best features of the British 
character is that we cannot hate an oppo¬ 
nent. On the contrary, we are never so 
happy, as when we can like him. 

It is a British way to be glad when 
any man does well. And our new Prime 
Minister is a man of whom it must be 
said, whatever our politics may be, 
that he has done marvellously weil.- 
So well that everyone should know his 
story, in honour of him and in pride 
that such things can be done 

Ramsay MacDonald was born a poor 
lad in a remote fishing village of North¬ 
ern Scotland, Lossiemouth, in'Elgin, and 
his only sources of strength were brain 
power and a fine physique. As a boy his 
cleverness was plain to all, and his 
pluck showed itself w“hen, at- seventeen, 
he cast himself on the world in London 
to sink or swim. 

Studying for the Future 

At first, young MacDonald looked like 
sinking, for he knew privation, and 
thought himself pretty well off when he 
could earn thirteen shillings a week as 
a clerk. But all the while he was 
studying and educating himself 

He came into touch with public life 
as private secretary to Mr. Thomas 
Lough, M.P., the tea merchant, who 
afterwards became Lord Islington Not 
till he married Margaret Gladstone, the 
daughter of a well-known scientific 
man, did he attain a firm footing and 
appear as a man who must be taken into 
account. Mrs. MacDonald was one of 
the finest women of her generation, and 
strong and sweet enough to be an 
inspiration to any man. On the north 
side of Lincoln’s Inn Fields stands the 
monument to her work which we repro¬ 
duced in the C.N. the other day. 

Each for All 

Mr. MacDonald's rise as a politician 
has been linked closely with the advance 
of the Labour Party. But his has always 
been a broad type of Socialism, not that 
of men of a particular occupation 
banding themselves together for their 
own advantage. He believes as little in 
the politics of railwaymen caring only 
for railwaymen’s interests, as of brewers 
caring for brewing, or landlords for 
landlordism, and calling it politics. It 
is the socialisation of the whole Common¬ 
wealth that is his ideal, and he has al¬ 
ways had the pluck to say so, though the 
majority opinion has been against him. 

Never has he failed in courage. In 
the war he was always'for peace, and 
when peace came near he was all for a 
quick peace, without any boasting of 
victory. It seemed at that moment as 
if he had lost his place in public life, so 
far apart from him in opinion were the 
British people. 

Winning Public Confidence 

But time, as we know, is a wonderful 
healer of wounds and a bringer-together 
of good people, and the nation has been 
willing to forgive and forget all that, 
remembering only the pluck which 
enabled him to say what he thought 
when it was unpopular as plainly and 
constantly as when it was popular. 

And, as he was chosen as the leader 
of the Labour Party because he was 
its most able adviser and its best 
parliamentary speaker, he has improved 
his position before all observers every 
time he has spoken for his Party. 

Most of all, his choice of a Cabinet 
has strengthened the public faith in his 
breadth, honesty, and practical wisdom, 
and the nation has begun to believe 
that in him it has a real statesman, 
though -he may hold many views which 
it does not accept. ... 


SAD DEATH OF 
TWO BIRDS 

THE BUTCHERS OF THE 
BITTERNS 

Men Who Spoil the Charm and 
Music of the Countryside 

WHO WILL PROTECT OUR 
RARE POSSESSIONS? 

The R.S.P.B., the Royal Society for 
the Protection of Birds, hopes that. C.N. 
readers, and all other Nature lovers, 
will help to watch over our rare wild 
birds a-little more carefully. 

Two bitterns have just been killed, 
one in Shropshire, the other in Lincoln¬ 
shire. Each was shot at sight, wan¬ 
tonly, heartlessly, by " a man with a 
gun,” who neither knew nor cared that 
the bittern is very, very rare in England, 
and' much more interesting to most of 
us. than he is. 

On the Edges of the Fens 

People who live on the edges of the 
fenland may sometimes hear the bittern’s 
solitary note like a ghost-drum sounding 
over the sedges. They will not often 
see him, for he loves to be alone. At 
dusk and dawn in the nesting season 
they will hear his strange, mysterious call. 
They may imagine they have found the 
spot where he stands half in and half out 
of the marsh, but when they have edged 
nearer they are aware that he is sound¬ 
ing his drum from another and more 
inaccessible spot. 

We are so used to birds of all kinds 
in England that we can hardly under¬ 
stand how fortunate we are in possess¬ 
ing them. In our cities there are always 
the friendly sparrows and doves and 
other .birds which can also endure the 
soot and grime of so-called civilisation; 
but in the country—think of the first 
faint note in the grey of the dawn, then 
of orchards and spring woods shaking 
with joy, “ and evening full of the 
linnet’s wings.” 

The Peewit’s Plaintive Cry 

On the moors and in lonely farmsteads 
there is always the robin’s sad-sweet 
song, the peewit crying plaintively of 
home and love and the wild airs of un¬ 
filled lands, the bittern booming in the 
swamps. And all about our coast we 
are girdled with the sound of the gulls, 
whose single note can call up to our 
memory the salt and spume of the sea. 

We have no idea what we owe to these 
birds. Exiles in distant, songless lands 
can tell us something of our debt, and 
city dwellers, taking a holiday after a 
long spell of noise and weariness, are 
suddenly made aware of it when they 
get out at a little country station. As 
soon as the train has pounded away 
they hear, in the fragrant stillness, the 
notes of blackbird or thrush or finch 
from a near-by copse, and they feel a 
warming of the heart, a swift pang of 
love for this lovely English countryside. 

Sounds of Home 

It is this loveliness, these sounds of 
home, that we are called upon to pro¬ 
tect. Too many of our precious and 
rare birds have been shot because, when 
they have nothing else to do, men can 
always go out and kill something. It 
should be'our great joy, as well as our 
bounden. duty, to protect what few 
members are still left of certain families 
of British birds. Our only way is to 
make people who shoot them feel that 
they are traitors to their, own home. ' 

Unless we of the C.N. take steps to 
stop it there are certain birds now rare, 
like the bittern, which will only exist for 
us in books and in museums. The most 
powerful friends of the birds are boys in 
villages, Scouts and Guides. The Royal 
Society for the Protection of Birds has 
a Watchers’ Fund which needs help, and 
it is itself a society that always welcomes 
new members. Every school, and every 
Scout and Guide Company, should be 
in touch with the Watchers of our birds. 
C.N. people must see that this is done. 
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THE FLAGS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 



VICTORIA NEW SOUTH SOUTH QUEENSLAND WESTERN TASMANIA RHODESIA ST LUCIA 

WALES AUSTRALIA — AUSTRALIA 


BAHAMAS ST VINCENT 



TRINITY HOUSE H CONSULS V FISHERIES 

THESE ARE THE FLAGS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. MOST OF THE GREAT SELF-GOVERNING DOMINIONS AND OTHER DIVISIONS OF THE EMPIRE 
USE AS THEIR NATIONAL EMBLEM THE UNION JACK WITH THE ARMS OF THE DOMINION OR COLONY IMPOSED UPON IT 
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The Children s Newspaper 


THE JAPANESE AND 
THEIR BOOKS 

WHAT THEY ARE READING 

Turning from the Old to Seek 
New Fields of Knowledge 

THE BEST-SELLER TODAY 

One o£ the great London publishers 
of educational books said the other day 
that his best customer was in—Tokio. 

It is remarkably. interesting to know 
that the Japanese are reading an 
immense number of English books. 
They are turning away from the old 
classical literature on which they were 
brought up, arid are seeking fresh woods 
and pastures new. 

Perhaps the main reason for this is 
that most of the teaching in the high 
schools and colleges in Japan is in 
English. The Japanese are accordingly 
reading English and American books 
with great eagerness. The daily news¬ 
papers are making a practice of printing 
a coluinn in English in order to familiar¬ 
ise their readers with the language. 

Language of Culture and Commerce 

Though it is not likely that Japanese 
will cease to be the language of ordinary 
intercourse, it seems certain that before 
long English will be recognised through¬ 
out Japan as the -language of culture 
and commerce. 

The Japanese are great readers, and 
hold books in high regard. It is signifi¬ 
cant that the outside pages of daily 
newspapers in Japan are not given to 
the advertisement of clothes, furniture, 
whisky, or soap, but to books. The 
latest books are announced in the most 
prominent places in all publications, and 
the works of an author whose name is 
widely advertised will sell in thousands. 

In pre-war days the whole reading 
public in Japan was engaged in studying 
the works of Darwin and Spencer, 
Huxley and Mill. In the early days of 
the war attention was turned to Euro¬ 
pean rather than English writers, and 
there came a craze for Eucken, Bergson, 
and Tolstoy. Today the most-discussed 
European writer is Karl Marx. One of 
the amazing features of the world-life 
just now is the spread of Marxian ideas 
of capital and labour and class-hatred 

Spreading Better Ideas 

For some time the discussion of these 
subjects was strictly prohibited in pub¬ 
lic in Japan, and books of a Bolshe¬ 
vist trend were compulsorily kept out of 
the market. But only for a time. Today 
radical ideas are expressed freely and on 
every hand ; Bolshevism and Marx are 
discussed in town and village alike. 

A wide acceptance of Marxian doc¬ 
trines in Japan would probably affect 
the whole life of the East, and would sow 
seeds of bitter rivalry. Repressive 
measures are useless. The only way to 
meet the situation is by the spreading 
of better ideas. Happily, this is being 
done, and with quite astonishing success. 

The “ best-seller ” in Japan today is 
Crossing the Death Line, a kind of 
autobiographical novel by Toyohiko 
Kagawa, who is both an ordained 
Christian minister and a Labour leader. 

A Name on Every Lip 

It is a deeply religious book, in which 
the writer gives pictures of a young man 
passing through almost incredible mental 
and moral struggles into a life of splendid 
and unselfish service of the down-trodden 
and’neglected. He himself worked from 
the bottom up, and is now living a life of 
the utmost simplicity and strenuousness 
in Kobe, serving the social and spiritual 
needs of the worst slums in the world. 

Kagawa’s name is on every lip today, 
and whatever he says or writes reaches 
an extraordinarily wide circle of people. 
Several books have come from his pen, 
and nearly a quarter of a million copies 
of “ Crossing the Death Line " have been 
sold in less than two years. 

What Japan reads is a matter of in¬ 
terest and importance for the world. 


ICE-YACHTING ON THE ZUYDER ZEE 



The steersman guides the yacht Clearing the ice of obstacles for the yachts 



The snow-plough clearing the snow from the ice ready for the yachts 


Ice-yachting is very popular on the Zuyder Zee at this season of the year, when the water 
is frozen and much of the fishing has to be suspended. The fishermen are great ice- 
yachtsmen ; and their craft, as they skim over the surface before a strong wind, often attain 
a speed of more than a mile a minute 


THE NEW LIGHTS 
OF LONDON 

WHAT SHALL BE DONE 
WITH THEM ? 

Too Ugly by Day and Too 
Exciting by Night 

A DANGER IN THE STREET 

By Our Art Correspondent 

We are very glad to hear that the 
London County Council is meeting"with 
the Westminster City Council to talk 
about the “ popping lights ” of our 
London streets. Something must be 
done about these at once. 

We have all, naturally, been pleased 
with the novelty and the cleverness of the 
mechanism that controls these changing 
signs—the stars in the heaven of the 
town—but to see them once or twice is 
enough. To -see them nightly is like 
going to the pantomime every day; 
even those who loved it most would 
get weary of the dazzle and the story. 

Life in the town in any case is an 
artificial way of living; we become 
eaten up with the desire for smartness, 
for clever doings. We chase the hours 
round and round, and most feverishly 
try to fill every minute with work. The 
eyes and ears can never rest long, and 
the result is that our nerves—those 
tyrants which make life delightful or 
terrible for us—become tightened, jan¬ 
gled, jarred. 

No Rest for the Eyes 

Short-sightedness is the bane of the 
town-dweller. The eyes rarely have 
the chance of resting on long distances 
as they do in the country ; the ears are 
strained to a continual register of harsh 
noises. We can never listen to soft 
sounds—a dry leaf dancing along the 
road, little creatures running under last 
year’s leaves on the floor of the woods. 

And in the town at night, when we 
might refresh ourselves and in some 
measure regain our peace, when the 
eyes might be soothed by the beautiful 
tones and darkness of the niglit, we 
are faced by this growing horror of the 
popping lights. Some of these lights at 
big crossings are a positive danger to 
life, flashing in and out, and greatly 
adding to the confusion. 

There is something terrible in the 
power of these electric signs. We have 
no choice but to look at them, for by its 
own nature a bright light set in dark¬ 
ness overpoweringly attracts the eye. 

The Changing Colours 

Unless we exert a strong effort of will 
we are obliged to stare at them and read 
again and again their absurd messages. 
There is no alternative, and tlie change, 
from one colour to another adds to the 
tyranny of attraction. 

The effect on our sight is disastrous ; 
oculists tell us we shall soon develop ?. 
new kind of poor vision. So that in 
addition to our losing the beauty of the 
cool, dark night, which is like velvet to 
the senses, we are in danger of accumu¬ 
lating a whole crop of nerve troubles. 

When we are very tiny we are fright¬ 
ened of darkness. As we get a little 
older we see all sorts of wonderful things 
in the dim, dusky sky—town and country 
alike are beautiful by night. When we 
are getting “ really old at twenty eight 
or nine,” the evening becomes for us a 
lovely time of rest after labour. 

The Balm of Darkness 

Tlie animals teach us something of 
the healing power of tlie dark hours. 
It is very dreadful that this balm should 
be taken from us. Give us back our 
dark night with its hosts of stars, with 
the lines of buildings softly breaking on 
the sky, and let the arcs in tlie street 
I that must needs light our way be 
friendly, and not aggressive. 

Apart from anything else, these sky 
signs are hideously ugly, and anything 
ugly is a sin. The day-time effect of 
these signs is an utter abomination, 
destructive of the line of our buildings, 
the enemy of all worthy architecture. 
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A REMARKABLE 
GROUP OF MEN 

THE NEW GOVERNMENT 

The Brain Power and Character 
of the Labour Party 

BOYS WHO MADE THEIR WAY 

There is no doubt that, whatever we 
may think of politics, the new Govern¬ 
ment is one of the most interesting 
that ever ruled in Downing Street. 

It has lords and ladies, too—one lady, 
•at any rate ; it has famous people, and 
people little known ; it has well-tried 
statesmen of long experience, and men 
new in the work of government. It 
has many members who began life as 
poor boys and struggled to fame un¬ 
aided by anything except the best thing 
of all—a good character. And it lias (in 
Mr. Ponsonby) a member who began life 
as a page boy in Buckingham Palace. 
Most folk agree that the standard of 
its character and brains is not below 
the average. 

AH Sorts and Conditions of Men 

Only five have ever held political office 
before. Three trade union leaders, Mr. 
Henderson, Mr. Clynes, and Mr. Walsh, 
were . in the earlier Coalition Govern¬ 
ments, and two. Lord Haldane and Mr. 
Trevelyan, were in Mr. Asquith’s Govern¬ 
ment. But Lord Chelmsford, who has 
been Viceroy of India ; Lord Parmoor, a 
great K.C. and an old Conservative 
fighting M.P., and Sir Sydney Olivier, a 
colonial governor and a high civil ser¬ 
vant, . may all be said ' to know the 
business of government well. The 
rest, from the Prime Minister down¬ 
wards, have hitherto been no nearer to 
high responsibility than the Opposition 
benches, and some of them have not 
even been there very long. 

Three of them, Mr. Thomas, Mr, Harts¬ 
horn, and Mr. Tom Shaw, have held 
great positions in the trade union world 
with conspicuous success—a guarantee 
that they understand the handling of 
men. Mr. Thomas, a typical Welshman, 
is fiery in speech, but-cool in judgment. 
Mr. ’ Hartshorn shares with Mr. Frank 
Hodges the reputation of being the 
brains of the miners’unions.' Mr. Shaw, 
the apostle of international Labour 
friendship, has taught himself language 
after language in order to be able to cul¬ 
tivate the goodwill of our neighbours., 

• Eleven Living in One Room 

Then there are the three I.L.P. leaders, 
Mr. Snowden, Mr. Jowett, and Mr. 
Wheatley. Of Mr. Snowden great 
things are expected as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Mr. Jowett, another fiery 
orator,- has had long training in affairs as 
leader of an effective reform movement 
in Bradford municipal matters. Mr. 
Wheatley, one of the advanced men from 
the Clyde, leader of the dreaded Black 
Squad, is to take charge of housing 
reform. If he is embittered he has some 
excuse, for he was for long years one of 
eleven human souls inhabiting a single 
room in Lanarkshire ! 

Then there is Mr. Sidney Webb, who, 
with Mrs. Webb is reputed to have moved 
with the times away from the rigid 
State Socialism on which the war shed 
so destructive a light towards something 
more human and adaptable. There are 
the two old Liberal stalwarts, the 
militant Colonel Wedgwood and the 
mild-mannered. Noel Buxton. 

A BriUant Career 

Finally there is Brigadier-General 
Thomson, perhaps the darkest horse of 
all, as the politicians say. His military 
reputation is not of the mere period-of- 
the-war kind, for he has been a soldier 
all his days, his brilliant career culminat¬ 
ing in his representation of Britain in 
the supreme War Council at Versailles. 
He has visited both Ireland and the Ruhr 
on investigations for the Labour Party. 

Of Miss Margaret Bondfield, the Par¬ 
liamentary Secretary for Labour, it has 
been said that she is “ one of the six 
great women of the country.” She 
is the first woman to preside over the 
Trades Union Congress and the first 


THE DEATH OF 
AN IDEA 

A.Clever Doctor who 
Probably Went Astray 

HANDWRITING AND DISEASE 

Dr. Abrams,. of San Francisco, has 
just died, and with him probably will die 
an idea, that was listened to by doctors 
all over the world, and was upheld by a 
good many. 

The idea was that, as the blood of 
human beings- is made up of liquid and 
corpuscles, and as both , these are made 
up of atoms and electrons, changes 
produced in the blood by disease would 
produce’such clianges.in the electrons as 
could be measured or made plaijj. 

Up to a certain point most medical 
men would have agreed with him. 
There are diseases which produce alter¬ 
ations in the electric state of the blood. 
Other smaller things will produce altera¬ 
tions. For example, it is supposed that 
when, in running, we get our second 
wind there are in the blood more 
electric carriers than before. 

Ill-Founded Claims 

Dr. Abrams thought he had invented 
instruments which would tell at once if 
there was any vital electric difference 
in the blood, and also to what this 
difference was arising from. In short, 
he claimed that the " electro-tonic reac¬ 
tions,” which he could measure, would 
disclose latent tuberculosis or cancer, 
as well as such evident things as typhoid 
or inflammation of the tissues. 

He even declared that these changes 
in electrons revealed themselves in hand¬ 
writing, so that he could detect the 
state of a man’s health from Iris writing. 

The latest examinations of his claims 
showed that they were very ill-founded. 
His career is yet one more example of a 
clever man-who gets a good or striking 
idea, but deceives himself and others 
by refusing to see where it breaks down. 


A CRATER OPENS IN 
ENGLAND 

The Hole that Will Not Fill Up 

The village of Preesall, which is’ on the 
River Wyre,-near Fleetwood in Lanca¬ 
shire, has lately acquired a fame which 
was never-dreamed of, but which is of a 
kind that brings the villagers, out of their 
beds at night. 

It is shaken by earthquakes which 
make the houses tremble ; an extensive 
crater has opened in the ground, and 
was lately widening'and deepening every 
day as hundreds of tons of earth broke 
off at its rim and rumbled with a roar 
down into its depths. 

It does not fill up ; it has swallowed 
farm buildings and an orchard; it is 
threatening to swallow the farm. The 
villagers steal daringly to the edge to 
watch it, and people are coming from 
afar to see the strange sight; but it is 
far from safe to do so, and at night the 
crater is lit by white and red lamps. 

It began seven months ago, when a 
hole twelve feet across appeared in the 
ground. This was caused, it was said, by 
the underground mining for brine which 
is carried on there, as well as at other 
places in Lancashire. The heavy rains 
of winter, followed by frost and then by 
rain again, honeycombed the ground 
from above, and the hole has widened 
and widened till now every new rain¬ 
storm seems to bring about yet another 
landslide, and the crater grows bigger. 

It is now 200 feet across, and is said 
to be 800 feet deep, and round it the land 
is subsiding. Probably it will not go 
much farther now, but the people of 
Preesall cannot help wondering whether 
it will reach them and take them in. 

Continued tram the previous column 
woman to be in a British Government. 
Whatever criticisms may be directed 
against their methods and policies, no¬ 
body doubts that all enter upon their re¬ 
sponsible duties with a single-minded 
desire for the service of their country. 


BOY S DREAM 
COMES TRUE 

CONDUCTING HIS OWN 
OPERA IN LONDON 

Rise of a British Composer 
Alter Years of Struggle - 

IMMORTAL HOUR AGAIN 

By Our Music Correspondent 

The Immortal Hour is here again, and 
all who love its wonderful and myster¬ 
ious music are Hocking to hear it at the. 
Regent Theatre. It is a great triumph 
for.Mr. Rutland; Bougliton who wrote it, 
and for Mr. Barry Jackson who pro¬ 
duces it. 

Years ago, when Mr. Rutland Bough- 
ton was but a boy, he had a wonderful 
dream which showed him conducting 
his own opera, at Covent Garden. 

Most of us have dreams at different 
times, but few of us, perhaps, have had 
a dream come true in so remarkable a 
way as Mr. Rutland Boughton’s, .for, 
when his opera Alkestis was to be 
performed by the British National 
Opera Company, the conductor who 
had piloted the work through all its 
rehearsals suddenly became ill, and at 
fonr or five hours’ notice Mr. Bougliton 
had to take liis place. 

Enthusiastic Listeners 

Thus the dream of liis youth was 
fulfilled—he was conducting his own 
opera at Covent Garden. Nothing was 
lacking to complete his triumph—the 
splendid performance of a really great 
work and a house full of enthusiastically 
appreciative listeners. 

What a wonderful story ! Unsuccess¬ 
ful as a composer in London, Mr. 
Bougliton moved to Glastonbury, and 
there lie worked for many years, com¬ 
posing beautiful music dramas, teacliing 
the local musicians to perform them 
beautifully. Gradually the fame of 
these "wonderful works given by. the 
Glastonbury Players spread throughout 
the country, and at last, after long 
struggling. The Immortal Hour was 
produced in London. It struggled for 
a while and then leaped into success, 
and during this last season three of Mr. 
Bougliton’s music dramas’ have been 
given in London—-The Immortal Hour, 
Bethlehem, and Alkestis. 

Producing Our Best 

Two or three years ago Mr. Bougliton 
of the Glastonbury Players was known 
only to a few discerning musical enthu¬ 
siasts. Today he is hailed as. one of 
Britain’s front-rank composers. In 
1922, sitting in the tiny Assembly 
Rooms at Glastonbury watching Alkestis 
played for the first time by the Glaston¬ 
bury Players, the audience can little 
have thought that the next performance 
would be at Coverit Garden, or that the 
Handmaid at Glastonbury (Miss Kath¬ 
leen Davis) would be seen in the same 
part at the headquarters of opera in 
England; -yet in rather less than 18 
months that is what happened. 

And what is Mr. Boughton’s advice to 
ns if we would have our dreams ful¬ 
filled ? To struggle on as he did ; not 
to lower our flag or'adopt a lower stand¬ 
ard, but to produce .the very best that 
is in us until the world accepts it—as 
it ultimately will. 

EMPIRE’S BREAD BASKET 
God’s Great Gift to Canada 

Western Canada is hard at work 
marketing what is by far the greatest 
crop in her history. 

Nearly 500 million bushels of wheat 
have been raised .in “ the Empire’s 
Bread Basket ” this season, and the 
total value of her various grains and 
produce is now estimated at 175 million 
pounds. Owing to the low prices for 
wheat, however, the farmers are not 
making very much money. 

The previous record for wheat pro¬ 
duction in the West was in 1915, when 
375 million bushels were grown. 


A LOCK OF MILTON’S 
HAIR 

HO W IT SETS US THINKING 

A Surprise for Keats in the 
Long Ago 

AND A SURPRISE FOR US TODAY 

A-strange treasure is on the American 
market now, and its owners, Messrs 
G. D. Smith, booksellers, of New York, 
want a thousand dollars for it. It is a 
real lock of Milton’s hair. 

We feel very surprised and sad tliai 
such a human’relic should have gone tc 
America at all, for everything that ’ 
belongs to Milton is ours by right. 

Think of it, and the memories it 
awakens of an England only three cen¬ 
turies away and yet so irrecoverable. 
We are not likely to be troubled with 
many geniuses who are capable of 
writing poetry like Lycidas, or prose 
like the famous Areopagitica, the essay 
on the freedom of printing. W’ordswortlr 
felt something of this almost a hundred 
years ago when he wrote : 

Milton ! Thou shouldst be living at this hour. 

England hath need of thee. 

Thy soul was like a star, and dwelt apart; 

Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like 
. ' the sea. 

It is not merely the actual lock of 
hair-—that is worth ten times its weight 
in gold—that makes us think enviously 
of the loaded coffers of the New York 
booksellers. 

Through Many Hands 

Rich and rare associations are gathered 
about it. This something that was 
Milton has passed through famous hands. 
Joseph Addison possessed it, and after 
him Dr. Johnson. We wish we knew 
what that great man said about it.. We 
only know it went from his ownership 
into the hands of a scholar and a trans¬ 
lator, and then on to Leigh Hunt. 

John Keats was a friend of Leigli 
Hunt, and in a letter written in January, 
1818, he tells liow touched lie was when 
one day Hunt showed him this rare 
and wonderful treasure. 

I was at Hunt’s the other day 
(wrote Keats), and he surprised me with 
a real authenticated lock of Milton’s 
hair. I know you would like what I ■ 
wrote thereon, so here it is—as the}* say 
of a Sheep in a Nursery Book : 

A lock of thy bright hair, 

Sudden it came, 

And I was startled when 1 caught thy name 
Coupled so unaware ... 

We hope the man who buys this 
treasure, which has such a sentimental 
and national value, will really appreciate 
it. We hope that it will not be to him 
merely a great curiosity, but a relic of 
someone whose writings are - dear to 
him. We hope he will know and love 
that beautiful sentence in the Are¬ 
opagitica—said to be one of the most 
perfect in all English. 

The Beauty of Sounds 

Even if some of us who read this 
cannot quite say so big a word, and even 
if others cannot understand it, let us 
say it aloud again and again, and cap¬ 
ture the magic beauty of the sounds. 

The word comes from the name of the 
hill in Athens on which the Court of 
Justice stood, and if we learn to love 
such words as these we shall begin tc 
understand something of what oui 
language means. Here is the famous 
sentence we are thinking of : 

I cannot praise a fugitive and 
cloistered virtue, unexercis.ed and un¬ 
breathed, that never sallies out and 
sees her adversary, but slinks out of the 
race where that immortal garland is to 
be run for, not without dust and heat. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING HARVESTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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Q TheTerrilory of New Guinea, once German,; 
i; r) is one of the most important producers cf : 
l*\4r sOT* 2 in me Pacific. The last returns show 
/ mat out of 171000 acres under cultivation 
•v H.' ,S .S,OGO are devoted to the coconut .? 


Where They Are Harvesting 

Wheat. Egypt, Eastern India. 

Sugar. West Indies, Mexico, Central 
America, Egypt, India, and Japan. 
Cocoa. West Indies, Venezuela,Ecuador, 
and West Africa. 

Cotton. Egypt and India. 

Linseed. India. Tobacco. India. 
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INDIAN "OCEAN 


Simonsfown 

South Africa is now rapidly developing 
her railway system hy me use of ekcrrtcal 
power, and a service of electrically driven 
: trains is now being instituted between 
; Durban and Simonsfown asss 


Australia has today only 80 million 
sheep as against !05 million a year 
|i«rtvw ago, a serious position owing 
|| to the world’s shortage of wool 
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OCEAN ROMANCE 
Sixteen Days Adrift in a Little 
Boat 

The sail to safety of the survivors of 
the Trevessa has been partly imitated 
in the Indian Ocean by the wrecked crew 
of the sailing ship Kassa. 

While sailing from the Seychelles to 
Mauritius the Kassa became water¬ 
logged in a hurricane, and had to be 
abandoned by her crew' when she was 
8oo miles from land. 

The captain and twelve men put off 
in one boat, and the mate and four men 
in a smaller craft. Both boats were 
provisioned for the attempt to reach the 
eastern coast of Madagascar. The 
weather continued heavy, and in the 
first night the boats were swept apart 
and saw each other no more. 

After thirteen days’ sailing, during 
which their fresh-water was spoiled, the 
mate and his men reached their destina¬ 
tion. Three days later the captain and 
his crew landed near the spot reached 
by the mate. All were suffering from 
exhaustion, and some were very ill. 

It is a fine instance of heroic endurance 
and seamanship. 


AN OLD MAN’S MEMORIES 
The Changes of 90 Years 

There has lately died in London, aged 
92, Mr. Francis Draper, who had a vivid 
recollection of many historical events. 

He had spoken to the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton, was a friend of Charles Dickens, and 
clearly remembered Sir Robert Peel, 
Lord Palmerston, Ruskin, Carlyle, and 
Thackeray. 

He won a prize for an essay in 1851. 
He remembered the Nelson column being 
built, and had in his eye the appearance 
of the Thames before Westminster 
Bridge and the Houses of Parliament 
were there, and before Victoria Embank¬ 
ment was made. 

Great as were the changes in London 
during Mr. Draper’s long life they will 
be much greater in the next sixty years. 


THE TREE-TOP MEN 
A Watch-Tower in the Forest 

The danger of fire is so great in the 
forests of America, and the damage ^so 
immense when a fire occurs, that the 
most elaborate precautions are taken to 
discover the breaking-out of a fire as 
early as possible. 

Watch towers are set up in lofty 
positions, and watchmen keep a con¬ 
stant lookout over the sea of trees that 
stretches away for miles in all directions. 

The most remarkable of these forest 
watch-towers has lately been set up in 
California at the top of the tallest pine 
tree in the forest. 

The top of the tree w r as sawn off, so 
as to leave a level surface twenty inches 
in diameter, and on this was built a 
wooden platform eight feet square, 
securely bolted to the tree.. Then a 
little timber house was built and there, 
sheltered from rain and wind, the 
watchman looks out over the forest. 

The watchmen reach the top by 
wooden ladders fastened to the tree by 
steel straps, and when they look out with 
a telescope they can see for a radius of 
200 miles. The house is fitted with a 
telephone, and with a. searchlight for 
signalling. - Picture on page 12 


KILLING THE EAGLES 
To Help the Salmon 

The great bald-headed eagles -of 
Alaska will soon be extinct if their 
destruction goes on at the present rate. 

These birds live principally on salmon, 
and some years ago the authorities 
announced a bounty for killing them. 
Since then 18,000 eagles have been slain. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Cavalleria . Kah-vahl-leh-re-ah 
Ispahan .... Is-pah-hahn 
Mascagni . . . Mahs-kahn-ye 
Wapiti.Wap-e-te 


BESIEGED BY FIRE 
Peril of a Staffordshire Town 

Tipton, in Staffordshire, is being 
steadily besieged underground by fire. 
Coal seams not far below the surface have 
caught fire, and in spite of attempts to 
stop its progress the fire is creeping 
under the town. 

Several houses have become uninhabit¬ 
able, twenty more are threatened, and 
there are fears that even the middle of 
the town may not be safe. 

If one digs down into the gardens 
near the fire the heat below is felt when 
eight feet deep is reached ; steam rises 
from below into the houses that have 
been abandoned ; and in one of the roads 
the heat has made it necessary to cut off 
the main gas supply. 

It has always been found difficult to 
extinguish underground fires where 
material that will burn is abundant in 
the earth. 

MANY HAPPY RETURNS 
Manchester High School for 
Girls 

There are thousands of girls and 
women in Manchester and the North 
Country who have lately been thinking 
with special pride of their school. 

It is fifty years since the founding of 
the High School for Girls, and there is 
no school in England where more 
valiant fights for freedom—freedom in 
education for girls—have been made. 

Girls today take their splendid chances 
of education as a matter of course. 
But a generation ago it was still a stormy 
subject; girls were then not considered 
worthy of an equal education with boys. 
Now they can pass straight from school 
to the University ; they can take up any 
career. And, above all, they have 
been taught to “ play the game,” to 
remember that it is the school and the 
team, and not the individual, which must 
be thought of. This is the work of 
pioneers like Miss Day, the first head¬ 
mistress of the Manchester High School, 
and Miss Burstall, the present head. 


£175 IN AWARDS TO C.N. 
READERS 

A New Knowledge Test 

The Editor.has prepared a new test 
of knowledge open to all readers of the 
C.N., and ^175 will be distributed in 
awards to competitors who do best 
in the contest. 

Next week 25 pictures of sculptures 
representing famous people will be pub¬ 
lished in the C.N., and the following 
week a further 25, and to the reader 
who gives the largest number of correct 
names a prize of £100 will be awarded. 
A second prize of ^25 will be given for 
the second best list, and 100 prizes of 
10s. each to the next 100 competitors 
in order of merit. 

To assist readers, 400 names of famous 
people are published in My Magazine 
for March, out next Friday, and the 
names of the 59 people shown in the 
sculptures are included among these. 
Any books may be used as aids, and 
those who engage in the contest will 
find it both interesting and instructive. 
Full particulars will be given in next 
week’s C.N. 

In order to avoid disappointment, 
orders should be placed at once with a 
newsagent for next week’s C.N. and for 
My Magazine for March. 


In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction'rooms for objects of interest 
Two Gobelins tapestry panels . £4200 
An Asia Minor mosque carpet . £1890 
Two Ispahan carpets . . . £1323 

Chippendale drawing-room suite £700 
Louis XVI cabinet .... £6S2 
Louis XV bureau .... £630 
George 1 silver chalice and paten £350 
George I silver kettle and stand £268 
A Chinese decorated carpet . . £68 

James II silver porringer . . £.52 

George II silver sugar casters . £35 

Cape of Good Hope 4d. blue stamp £30 
A Worcester dessert service . £30 
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The Government of the 
People 

Everybody has been talking 
about he new Govern¬ 
ment of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. 
Flere the C.N. has to say two 
things about it. 

The first is that never before 
has it been made so clear to every 
British boy, and, we add, every 
girl, that there is no position 
short of Kingship which is not 
open to anyone for the winning. 

Half the chief posts in the 
Government of this great coun¬ 
try, through Parliament, are filled 
by men who were reared in cot¬ 
tages. There is not a boy Avho 
may not feel that he can be 
Prime Minister. 

It has been possible before, 
but now it is thrust on every 
boy’s attention by a dozen such 
successes at once, and the quiet 
opinion of the British people as 
a whole has said : Well done! We 
trust you, you boys that have risen 
to such honour and influence. 

The second thing to be said 
is that, somehow, the fine broad 
and sound sense of the British 
people has been proved once 
more. Much anxiety has been 
felt, and all kinds of forebodings 
have been whispered by timid 
people who have not yet learned 
that they may safely trust the 
sturdy good sense of our common 
race. It seems, once more, that 
all those whisperings were wrong. 

We were to have a new form of 
tyranny when the old political 
tradition was broken, people said. 
The reign of the mob was at hand. 
Everything was to be unsettled 
and revolution’was to come. 

But nothing of the kind has 
happened. Instead, the country 
has seen, with deep interest and 
perhaps a little general surprise, 
a new Government formed, under 
the banner of Labour, represent¬ 
ing the whole range of the British 
nation. The true idea of de¬ 
mocracy, which represents us all, 
has been realised. The titled and 
the untitled, the rich and the 
poor, the worker of every grade, 
experience of life from every 
quarter, contribute to this Gov¬ 
ernment that so many feared, 
and the country as a whole has 
watched the experiment with 
interest expanding into hope. 

We may doubt if any other 
Government ever known in 
Britain has touched life at so 
many points as this one ; and it 
is surely something good. Our 
rulers will have much .to learn— 
and who has not ?—but they will 
have fair play, a great chance, 
and the goodwill of all of us. 

The excitement of election 
time has evaporated, and the 
British nation is again seen to be 
resting on a broad foundation of 
general good sense, its essential 
unity undisturbed. May it long 
be so ; may it ride the seas of 
Time a thousand years, and grow 
nobler and nobler yet. 


The Way to Make Discoveries 

Jn a book of Reminiscences which 

Professor-Sayce has just published 
he quotes this piece of advice which 
Professor Max Muller once gave him : 

Remember that if you want to make 
discoveries you must be content to 
make mistakes! 

© 

The Worst Thing About Our Shops 

“ Jv^othing in this world is done as 
well as it can be done,” says 
Mr. Selfridge. 

Especially the lifts in shops. Is 
there one anywhere that works satis¬ 
factorily ? We have waited five- 
minutes to catch one going our way, 
and have then solved the problem by 
walking. 

Frankly, we think the lift the most 
unsatisfactory thing about our splen¬ 
did modern shops. Perhaps Mr. Self¬ 
ridge will try to have it done better, j 
and we suggest to him that lifts carry- i 
ing one way only might be much 
more simple. Why not try Up only 
and Down only ? 

We hear constant complaints of the 
present confusion, and we believe the 
one-way lift well worth trying. 

© 

Two Boys on a Sofa 

do not remember that we have 
ever known a more curious 
thing than this. 

Two boys who read the C.N. are 
studying for degrees at Cambridge. 
They were sitting the other night at 
the two ends of the same sofa reading. 
Kenneth was reading for his English 
degree, Charlie was reading for his 
science degree. 

" What are you reading ? ” some¬ 
body said to Kenneth, and Kenneth 
said: ‘ ‘ I am reading about Beau Nash.” 

•“ That’s funny,” said Charlie, look¬ 
ing up from his chemistry book : “I 
am reading about Bone Ash.” 

We do not feel equal to any com¬ 
ment on such a situation. 

© 

How You Look at It 

. A friend of ours up in London from the 
country sends us this incident. 

J WAS travelling in an omnibus when 

a man got in who was coughing 
and sneezing, and whose face suggested 
that he was suffering from an attack 
of influenza. Imagine my anxiety, 

I was on the point of telling him 
that he had no business to travel in a 
public vehicle when a poor, shabby 
little woman turned to her neighbour, 
and said: “ What a cough that 

gentleman has ! Poor man, he ought 
to be in bed ; but I suppose he has got 
his living to get, like the rest of us.” 

My indignation vanished, and ad¬ 
miration for the poor took its place. 

© 

Your Opportunity 

There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to 

. fortune; 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
; Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 


The Tree of Life 

The historian Froude had a fine 
way of challenging the boasts 
of material wealth, of which we hear 
too much. “ One fruit only,” he said, 
“ our Mother Earth offers up with 
pride to her Maker—her human 
children made noble by their life 
upon her.” It is worth remembering. 
© 

'Tip-Cat 

A correspondent asks why swelled 
heads never burst. We imagine 
it is because that kind have thick skulls, 
a 

gOMF. great landowners say they are 
living from hand to mouth. The 
hand is not al¬ 
ways their own, 
but the mouth is. 

a 

The White House 
has. teen de¬ 
clared unsafe. All 
the more reason 
for having a safe 
man in it. 

a 

We are strongly 
advised t o 
eat hard food. 
This should popu¬ 
larise the board¬ 
ing-house steak, 
a 

America spends 
more on 
chewing-gum than 
on books. It is 
so much easier 
to exercise the jaw-bone than the mind, 
a 

jyjAN wants but little here below. But 
he never knows how little until he 
finds he can have everything he wants, 
a 

The world is so full of such highly- 
priced things, 

I think we should all have the incomes of 
kings. 

a 

goME fashionable ladies now wear two 
veils. Some we have seen should 
wear three. 

© 

The Sun in January 

Did you notice that the light grew much 
quicker in the evenings than, in the mornings 
in January ? 

Cee, his Highness the Sun, 
When each day’s work is done, 
Stays up a bit longer, 

- And the light’s growing 
stronger. . 

But in the dark mornings, 
These shivering mornings, 

Like me, his round head 
He hides in his bed. 

Oh ! he is so slow in the 
mornings, 

And 1 require several warnings !’ 

guT soon he’ll grow better, 
Every day he’ll be better, 
And earlier rise 
In the Orient skies 
To wake up the world ; 

And while I’m still curled 
In my bed fast asleep 
Through the window he'll peep. 
But I shall need rather less 
warnings 

When he has reformed in the 
mornings. E. S. 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS 
TO KNOW 

Why a greyhound 
is sometimes black 
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Those Who Have Passed 

A mong the inscriptions on the 
memorials to our heroes, which 
readers have been sending in during 
the last few months, one of the best 
is these famous lines from Milton : 

Nothing is here fortears. 

Nothing to wail or knock the breast; 
Nothing but well and fair. 

And what .may quiet us in a death so 
noble. 

Another one is on a memorial at a 
public school: 

Our sorrow must not be measured 
by his worth, for then it hath no. end. 

On the memorial for StiUingfleet and 
Kelfield are the splendid lines : 

All you had hoped for, all you had, 
you gave 

To save mankind—yourselves you 
scorned to save. 

On the four sides of the base of Annan 
IVar Memorial are these four lines : 

Glorious their Fate 
Splendid their Doom 
Honour them and weep not ; 
Give them praise, not pity 

■The beautiful memorial set up at 
Youlbury by Sir Arthur Evans, the 
famous discoverer of Crete, has under a 
sundial this touching dedication : 

In Loving memory of a Youthful Band, 
who play'ed as Children . 
among these Woods and Heaths, 
and shared, at -Youlbury, in joyous 
hours: ■ - •- 

In the Great War, 
for. their. Country’s sake and for 
Mankind,' they fell before their time : 
.But, wherever they now lie, ' 
Here they are never far. 

.Inscribed on two pillars at the sides of 
the sundial are these lines : 

Not for their. Mother Land alone 
their Youth, their Love, their Life 
they spent, 

the Glorious Halo round their brows 
■ shines in a wider firmament : •- 

Theirs was a Loftier Sacrifice, 

. for after years and all Mankind, 
that for the Nations, as with Men, 

. Faith and Humanity should bind : 

They Fought that Wars themselves 
should cease, 

And they have entered into Peace: 

At Maritzburg, in Natal, in St. Saviour’s 
Cathedral, are the words : 

Their sound is gone forth unto all lands.' 

A nd the reader who sends us this inscrip¬ 
tion adds this touching note : 

While walking through a cemetery I 
was struck by the simplicity of one 
grave. On a heap . of earth was a 
pattern of stones forming the - words 
" Our Daddy.” 

© 

It is Not to be Thought Of 

It is not to be thought of that the 
flood 

Of British freedom . 

Should perish; and to evil and to 
good 

Be lost for ever. In our halls is hung 
Armoury of the invincible knights of 
old ; 

We must-be free or die who speak 
the tongue 

That Shakespeare spake; the faith 
and morals hold 

Which Milton held. Wordsworth 
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THE NEW WORLD 
WE LIVE IN 

THINGS KNOWN AS THEY 
HAPPEN 

The Wireless Age of 
Instantaneous News 

IN TOUCH WITH EVERYWHERE 

Tlie extraordinary change in our lives 
which wireless telephony makes was 
dramatically emphasised during two 
recent evenings. First, a Sunday even¬ 
ing, which is blank so far as newspapers 
are concerned. Everybody was on the 
tiptoe of excitement to know whether a 
railway strike would take place. 

Nothing but wireless could inform 
the nation. Wireless did so. Soon after 
ten o’clock at night all who listened were 
informed that the strike - would begin at 
midnight, and so were able to make such 
arrangements as were possible for travel 
by other methods on the morrow. 

On the .following night at 11.20 the 
result of the most momentous vote in 
Parliament of recent years was broad¬ 
cast. The Government had been de¬ 
feated by a majority of 72. A dramatic 
new departure in national politics was 
announced to the world by means of the 
newest and most dramatic invention of 
our time. 

The Magic of Every Day. 

Perhaps cottagers had the news on 
their cheap crystal sets as soon as the 
King in his home at Buckingham Palace. 
As tlie figures reached palace and home¬ 
stead here, the news leapt the Atlantic, 
sounded forth in America to the West, 
in Africa in the South, and' India to the 
East, all instantaneously. 

Children of today are born to these 
wonders, and do not realise what magic 
the' events seem to their elders, who 
remember tlie slower former methods. 

Only yesterday, as it seems, it was 
the telegraph and the telephone ; but 
people look back to days before those, 
when the fleetest way was by train or 
horsed coach ; when steamers would 
have taken weeks, and sailing ships 
months, to broadcast such news about 
the world. People still living can re¬ 
member when- Queen Victoria was afraid 
of trains and travelled in them at a very 
slow rate, or, for choice, by coach. 

News Travels Faster and Faster 

How would Scotland have got news 
that one of her sons, a Scottish Labour 
member, had succeeded to the Premier¬ 
ship ? As fast as steam could have 
carried it and no faster. 

When the electric telegraph became 
general, certain enterprising Scottish 
newspapers installed private wires of 
their own, but they were not always 
successful in the early haphazard days. 

A journalist named Moffat, the Lon¬ 
don representative of a Glagsow paper 
in those old days, went one night late 
to telegraph an important report to his 
journal from the telegraph-office in 
Gresham Street, London. Although a 
telegraph clerk waited for the telegram 
high up at the top of the building, the 
outer doors were shut, and the watch¬ 
man within slept and could not be 
roused by kicks upon the door. 

The Janitor Wakes Up 

The ready journalist, defeated in this 
way, rushed for another post-oflice in 
Tlireadneedle Street, telegraphed . to 
Glasgow that the janitor at Gresham 
Street was asleep, and requested the 
Glasgow clerk to ask the London clerk 
at Gresham Street to wake up the door¬ 
keeper to open the door. 

This involved telegraphing 1006 miles, 
but in ten minutes the Gresham Street 
clerk received a hint from Glasgow, clat¬ 
tered downstairs, and opened the door 
to the journalist waiting there, who got 
his message through to Scotland in time 
for press. 

Those days are over for ever. Today 
2 L O calls, and as fast as words can be 
spoken the news spins across the world. 


THE INQUEST ON TUTANKHAMEN 


T utankhamen’s mummy is to be X- 
rayed by Dr. Derry, Professor of 
Anatomy, in Cairo, to find, if possible, 
what the dead Pharaoh died of. 

So much can be found of the causes,of 
death when a body Is preserved by mum¬ 
mification that we might almost alter 
the well-known line in Mark Antony’s 
funeral oration over the dead Caesar 
into the saying that the evil men suffer 
lives after them. 

The X-rays have previously shown 
the existence of several tropical and 
some modern diseases in the remains of 


men who died long ago. Turned on to 
the skull, the rays show, in the jaw's the 
damage done by that very common 
affliction of the gums in people over 
forty, pyorrhoea. 

When skeleton joints are examined 
they-reveal the hardening and swelling 
due to forms oLartliritis or .rheumatism. 
More than that, it is possible to see if the 
arteries were hardened or calcified, a 
frequent cause of untimely death. Even 
petrified knots of disease germs of tro¬ 
pical diseases have been found, though, 
not by X-rays. 


IN THE CANYON OF THE COLORADO 



This photograph, taken at the bottom of the canyon of the Colorado where the river runs 
in a channel which it has cut out for itself a mile deep, is a striking illustration of the tre¬ 
mendous power of water, flowing for many, many years, to wear away rock. The river 
has just been properly surveyed for the first time 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 


A total of 65 million pounds in gold 
has been taken out of Alaska. 

Over ir,ooo people were killed in 
motor accidents in America last year. 

Tell-Tale Trees 

It is claimed that Australian miners 
often locate mineral deposits by the 
plants growing on the surface. 

The Long Procession 

Last year 24 million passengers passed 
through Victoria underground station 
in London. This number has grown 
from 17 millions in 1914. It is equal 
to the population of Greater London 
going through the station three times. 


A New York bank has established a 
branch on the great liner Leviathan. 

Oil production in America is at last 
beginning to slacken off, and prices are 
going up again. 

The Dutch Windmills 

Pumps driven by oil, steam, and 
electricity are fast replacing tlie pic¬ 
turesque windmills in Holland. 

Canada’s Call to Britain 

Canada is offering twenty per cent, 
preference for Atlantic passages to 
all British immigrants, beginning on 
March 1, and running till November. She 
expects a hundred thousand arrivals. 


THE MAN WHO 
LOVED HATE 

LENIN GOES OUT 

An Astounding Character Who 
Will Live in History 

THE WONDERFUL POWER 
HE HAD 

Lenin, who ground his enemies in 
Russia under liis feet; Lenin, who fed a 
revolution with the blood of thousands 
who resisted him and of thousands of 
others who had not committed .even 
that crime ; Lenip, who knew neither 
mercy nor pity, lias, gone to his grave. 

He has left Russia sunk in misery and 
threatened with worse miseries of strife 
and bloodshed now that the spell he laid 
on her has-been taken.away. 

He .preached to the world a gospel of 
hate that has poisoned the souls of 
millions who never saw him or heard Ills 
words. Yet they heard of him. Every¬ 
where where there is discontent and 
crime the name of Lenin will be known. 

The Merry Fanatic 

What manner of man was this who 
was so callous and so strong, whose 
brain, till in The inscrutable decree of 
Providence it perished, was so diamond 
hard and clear* as hard as his will and his 
heart, as-clear as his purpose ? A picture 
of him has been drawn by Mrs. Philip 
Snowden, the brilliant wife of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who was' 
one of a deputation of English Trade 
Unionists who went as admirers of the 
Bolshevist Government to Moscow. 

Picture (Mrs. Snowden writes) a little 
man of extreme plainness, even ugliness, 
of feature, who had the broad face, and 
high cheekbones of the Tartar he was. 
His head was as guiltless of hair as a 
billiard ball, his lips were as thick as 
those of a negro. Eyes of red-brown 
burned bright and fascinating and 
laughed at you tmceasingly from under 
shaggy eyebrows. It was the persistent,, 
unnatural merriment of those amused 
eyes which gradually increased distaste 
to the point of horror. “ What was there, 
to laugh at in.the whole wide realm of 
suffering Russia! 1 ” was the question 
which indignantly demanded an answer 
as one caught the mocking gleam in the 
eyes of tlie merry fanatic. For the im¬ 
pression of fanaticism was profound. 

Misery Stalks the Land 

The merry fanatic’s logical mind 
which could brook the ■ existence of 
none who would not believe in him had 
at that time sent 10,000 men and women - 
to the executioners. Under his govern- 
ment misery and dread stalked the 
streets of the towns, hunger and disease 
strewed The roads and filled the rivers 
with corpses. 

Was he mad ? Mrs. Snowden’s recol¬ 
lection of him as he sat while receiving 
his English visitors, playing all the while 
with a telephone cord and smiling in 
their faces, might make one think so. 
But he was not mad. He had, as every¬ 
one who knew him declares, and as-his 
speeches and many of his actions bear 
witness, a supreme intelligence, a pro¬ 
found common sense which enabled him 
to command those who surrounded him. 
He could always get the better of them 
in argument. 

. The Plan that Failed 

There was never any question among 
all the desperate and reckless men with 
whom he was surrounded as to who 
was master. It was Lenin. It is 
even said that they loved him. 

But this man could not create love 
because he did not believe in it. He set 
out to build the world afresh, and while 
he was a hunted revolutionary hiding in 
Geneva he thought out.his plan. It 
may have been a powerful plan, but the 
reason it began by succeeding was be¬ 
cause it found a world poisoned by the 
hatreds of the war to operate in, and the 
reason why it failed was that hate can 
never succeed in the end. 
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NEW NATURE STORY 

MYSTERY OF A WASP 
, AND HER EGG 

Where the Eggs are Laid and 
Why? 

LARVA THAT EATS ITS 
HOST 

By Our South Kensington Correspondent 

A very interesting discovery has lately 
been made by an investigator in Japan. 

For a long time it had been known 
that certain minute parasitic wasps 
preyed on various species of ants ; and 
.often have the various larval stages of 
the parasite been -found inside the 
cocoons made by the ant larvae. But 
never were any traces of the wasps’ eggs 
found in the ants’ nests. Where they 
were laid remained a mystery until not 
long ago, when Mr. C. P. Clausen, an 
American entomologist working in Japan, 
solved the puzzle. And a remarkable 
story he has to tell. 

It happened that one autumn day, 
when sweeping some herbage with his 
net, he found he was gathering up a 
number of the wasps, and in trying to 
catch a single female perched on a chest-, 
nut bud he discovered that she had her 
ovipositor firmly fixed in it. When he 
opened the bud there was revealed a 
large mass of very tiny eggs, and this 
seemed to be. the key to the problem. 
But how did the young larvae reach the 
ants’ nests ? 

Choosing the Right Trees 

Further investigations showed - that 
the wasps laid their masses of eggs in the 
buds of many trees, and that the eggs 
remained there throughout the winter. 
Each tree selected, however, proved to 
be one that would have something on it 
attractive'to the ants. In the case of the 
midberry there woidd be the fruit; in 
the case of the chestnut, the oak, and 
other trees, there would be the honey 
dew produced by swarms of aphids, and 
beloved of ants. 

When spring came most of the buds 
under observation opened, and the 
egg masses from them fell out on to the 
soil below, there to be eaten, or killed by 
mould. The buds that did not open, 
because they had died, eventually showed 
cracks in their scales, and through these 
openings the minute larvae crawled on 
to the branches, there to seize on to a 
leg of the first foraging ant that came 
near. And, thus securely mounted on the 
unsuspecting forager, the tiny larva 
would be carried into the nest, where it 
alighted and sought an ant larva to 
devour—a sad case of eating your host! 

WHERE THE ANCIENTS 
GOT THEIR METALS 
How We Know 

With the help of the X-rays some facts 
of intense interest have been obtained 
about the ancient bronzes of the 
Egyptians. 

The new method of analysis by the 
X-rays makes, it possible to detect 
minute traces of impurities in alloys, 
and it is these traces of some foreign 
substance in a metal which often 
account for its special properties. 

Most of the old Egyptian copper came 
from the Mount Sinai neighbourhood, 
and the X-rays have shown that prob¬ 
ably the old Chaldeans even obtained 
their copper from the same source. 
Copper which was found to contain 
traces of silver, bismuth, or cobalt must 
have come from some other source, as 
yet unknown. 

The marvellous bronze hinges from 
the gates of the palace of Shalmaneser II, 
which are now in the ’British Museum, 
have been X-rayed, and some of the 
impurities found in them make it 
puzzling to know whence the metal came. 

Many materials of great antiquity are 
being subjected to the scientific analysis 
by X-rays, and we shall gradually learn 
more and more of the mysterious past 
with their help. 
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A TROUBLESOME 
LITTLE BEAST 

WHAT HE COSTS US 

Insect Whose Power is Felt 
Across the Sea 

SENDING UP PRICES IN 
THE SHOPS 

The world-wide disaster threatened by 
the small but very terrible insect, the 
cotton boll weevil, has been making its 
power felt in nearly every home in 
England, and in a very distressing way. 

There are two important reasons why. 
One is that a large portion of calicoes, 
sheetings, and cotton linings are made 
from cotton which comes from America, 
where this weevil is doing the damage ; 
the other is that, because he has done 
so much damage already, cotton cloths 
have become much dearer. 

It is very unfortunate, but sadly true, 
that this weevil is a very hungry little 
beast, and not only hungry, but wasteful ; 
and, like all wasteful creatures, he 
destroys far more than he eats. 

It is possible to get some idea of tlie 
harm the weevil has done to us in this 
country by making comparisons in the 
price of cotton materials a few months 
ago and now. It has risen in some cases 
by more than threepence a yard. 

Suppose we put the increased price at 
only twopence a yard. When we think 
that in almost every set of clothing, 
men’s, women’s, or children’s, there are, 
perhaps, several yards of cotton lining,, 
we shall see that each one of us must be 
paying quite a number of shillings every 
year towards the cost of feeding this 
troublesome little foreigner, and this 
should make us all hopeful that some¬ 
thing will be found which will get rid of 
him once and for all. 

Many Costly Pests 

Considering the fabulous sums cf 
money he has cost the United States 
since lie first began to eat their cotton, it 
would pay them to spend millions of 
pounds to kill him. 

When we think of the vast sums of 
money Australia is spending to check 
the plague of rabbits in that continent, 
and how even in our own country the 
Government has already spent about 
two million pounds to check the foot 
and mouth disease in cattle, we must 
feel sure that if cotton is to be plentiful 
and cheap again the American Govern¬ 
ment must do something on a scale much 
larger than has yet been attempted. 


THE NIGHTJAR 
ACQUITTED 

Good Friend and Bad Singer 

When at night we hear the stillness 
broken by a ' sound which may be 
described as a cross between the rattle 
of a Venetian blind and tlie whir of a 
mowing machine, we know that we are 
listening to what the nightjar believes 
to be a song. j 

He is so fond of his curious noisiness 
that no one, it is to be feared, is very . 
fond of him. We are, however, now able j 
clearly to state what the C.N. and its J 
monthly have never been tired of ] 
saying—that, whatever his faults as a i 
songster, he is the friend and not the 
enemy of the farmer and gamekeeper. 

This ought to be widely known, 
because only too often the nightjar 
is slain under the impression that he is i 
a sort of hawk which preys upon young 
birds. Indeed, the bird is sometimes 
absurdly called the night hawk. 

Dr. Collinge, a great expert who has 
carefully examined the contents of the 
stomachs of a number of nightjars, has 
found that 88 per cent, consisted of 
injurious insects, and the remaining 
12 per cent, of neutral insects. A 
single nightjar will consume in a. night 
hundreds of insect enemies of the farmer. 

It is clear, therefore, that farmers 
should be grateful to the bird and pre¬ 
serve him instead of shooting him. But 
we do wish the bird woidd take a course 
of singing lessons. * 


A POET OF FOUR 

And What She is at 12 

A RICH HARVEST OF 
IMAGINATION 

The Elfin Pedlar. By Helen Douglas 
Adam. (Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 

The author of this substantial book 
of verse—150 pages—is now only twelve 
years old. She began to lisp in rhyme to 
her dolls at the age of two. Seven of the 
poems were written between the ages of 
four and six. Here is one of them : 

The red lips of the morning 
Touched the green lips of the hi!!. 

And a little pink flower sprang up, 

1 think it is blooming still; 

While the bird in the highest tree 
Was singing and singing to me, 

Till the song of my heart and the song of the 
bird 

And the song of the hill and the morning was 
heard 

Above the song of the rill. 

Fourteen of the poems were written 
when Helen was between six and eight 
years of age. Here is one of these : 

What are the things that come out of the night ? 

Answer, child, with the eyes so bright. 

“ Why. stars and moonbeams and sunsets red, 
And elves that dance on the hillocks’ head, 

And winds and whispers and twinkles bright— 

All these things come out of the night.” 

But one great thing comes out of the night, 
Listen, O child, with the step so light: 

“ When stars and moonlight have quickly 
flown, 

And mist and quiet are left alone, 

With a smile and a blush and a laugh so light, 
Morning comes from out of the night.” 

Eighteen of the poems were written 
between eight and ten, and twenty 
pages of them since. Dr. John Hutton 
(Dr. Jowett’s successor at Westminster 
Chapel), who knows the child well, and 
who baptised her, bears witness in a pre¬ 
face that the poems are her own work. 

A Child’s Musical Expression 

They are a remarkable proof of how a 
child’s imagination may find singularly 
fitting and musical expression. It will 
be most interesting to watch the unforced 
growth of her natural gift for writing 
verse. No one can foresee what a child 
will become. 

In the first stages of her life, Helen 
Douglas Adam undoubtedly is a little 
poet. Everyone who reads this book 
will feel an ardent desire that this very 
sweet child may be left to develop her 
poetic instinct, with a quiet thought¬ 
fulness, unharmed by praise or by 
public notice, for in her is the promise 
of a rich harvest. 

WASHINGTONS AND 
FRANKLINS 
Too Many of Them 

The Postmaster-General of America 
has been appealing to the nation to be. 
a little more original in its naming of' 
new towns. 

We have our own troubles with towns 
of similar name, but in America there 
are certain tow-n names which have 
become so widely used that the Post 
Office finds them a perfect nuisance. 
The case of Washington is pretty bad, 
for it is not only the name of the capital, 
but of 27 other towns in various States. 

Then there are the 31 towns named 
after Benjamin Franklin, . and the 20 
odd Manchesters and Ox'fords. A letter 
addressed to Theophilus P. Phelps of 
Plymouth, U.S.A., might have to be 
taken to twenty towns before it found 
its destination, for 20 American States 
contain a Plymouth. 

Then there are amusing names like 
Eureka. Over twenty American towns 
have adopted this cheerful title. There 
are 14 El Dorados, 18 Arcadias, and 15 
Hopes. Hope is always springing up 
somewhere in America. 

America is growing so rapidly that 
new towns rise every year, and as often 
as not the town proudly chooses a name 
which is in use for a dozen other places. 
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UGLINESS 

How it Spoils the 
Countryside 

SHOULD THE LAW PROTECT THE 
EYE AS WELL AS THE NOSE ? 

From a Country Correspondent 

'Everybody is delighted that so many 
ugly hoardings are coming down in our 
country lanes and fields ; we hope to see 
a great revival of interest in our lovely 
countryside. 

As we have such a beautiful country, 
it is a thousand pities that so many people 
seem to take a delight in spoiling it. 

There is a very strong case for the 
entire abolition of outdoor advertising, 
for effective publicity can easily be 
obtained and all the proper needs of 
business satisfied by advertising in the 
papers, by catalogues and price lists, and 
by using the post. No trade whatever 
would be imperilled in the slightest 
degree by a law which prevented the 
exhibition of flaming coloured posters 
or staring letters. 

The beauty of the countryside is a 
precious possession, and an advertiser 
with a few square yards of paper can 
easily spoil a square mile of beauty. 

The Litter on the Roads 

But this ugly advertising is not the 
only enemy of our countryside beauty. 
There are the people who, in town and ' 
country, carelessly leave paper and 
other rubbish in the road. It is a good 
thing that papers are read so much more 
than of old, but it is bad that so many 
people think the proper thing to do with 
a paper is to throw it away in the street. 
One cannot even go to a cricket match 
at the Oval in summer without seeing 
newspapers, discarded by thoughtless 
people, blowing across the pitch. 

When taking a walk through a beauti¬ 
ful part of Surrey not long ago, the 
writer was struck with the extraordinary 
amount of litter left about. In the 
reaches of the Thames one finds in shallow 
water tins, bottles, and cigarette cartons. 
And then there is the untidy and danger¬ 
ous habit of discarding fruit peelings, 
which cause accidents every day. 

With such carelessness, as with the 
outdoor advertising, the law should deal 
faithfully. Every person throwing down 
rubbish in a public place should be com¬ 
pelled to take it up again, and after a 
first caution should be fined. Already it 
is illegal to annoy the public with a 
nasty smell, but there is little or no legal 
protection for our eyes, which are quite 
as precious as our noses. 

FRANCE RECOVERING 
Our Neighbour and Her Wheat 
Supply 

Some interesting facts about the recovery 
of rural France from the. destruction of the war 
have just been published. 

The population in the war zone when 
the Armistice was signed was about two 
millions ; now it is well over four. 

About eight million acres of land were 
obstructed by explosives, barbed wire, 
trenches, and shell-holes. Seven million 
acres have now been cleared, and much 
of this land is under cultivation. 

The yield of the crops on the war- 
scarred land is better than before. 
France formerly averaged a 40 per cent, 
heavier yield of wheat per acre than the 
United States. The yield is now 50 per 
cent, higher than America’s. ! 

When she has an average crop France 
grows about 89 per cent, of the wheat 
she consumes. Nearly 7 per cent, of 
America’s exports of wheat go to France, 
but France is increasingly buying what 
she needs above her own harvest from 
Canada, Argentina, and North Africa. 
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C.N. QUESTION BOX 


CANCER THE CRAB 


THE WEARING OF FUR 

77 Million Skins 
Imported in 11 Months 

FARMS INCREASING 

By Our Economic Correspondent 

One of the most amazing of our 
trades is the fur industry, which is 
assuming incredible dimensions. 

Fur is now worn in some shape or 
form by nearly all women. There are 
the “ real ” furs, by which they mean 
at the shops those which are called by 
the names of the animals that- actually 
wore them. Among these are many 
varieties of fox, beaver, sealskin, bear, 
chinchilla, mink, sable, musquash, 
ermine, wolf, mole, skunk, opossum, 
raccoon, and squirrel. 

Disguising the Rabbit 

The greater part of the fur sold, how¬ 
ever, is imitation, and most of it consists. 
of wonderful transformations of the 
humble rabbit skin. To these imitations 
are attached such fancy names as 
beaver-coney, seal-coney, and so on, and 
the finest of them fetch high prices. 

Some of the most prized of the fur- 
bearing animals are becoming very 
scarce. Russian sable skins, of which 
only about 1500 to 2000 are imported in 
a year, now fetch fabulous prices. The 
lovely chinchilla, which comes from 
South America, could be bought at a 
fairly low price 25 years ago ; it is now 
rarely seen, and can only be bought by 
the wealthy. 

A fashion has much to do with the 
price of fur in the market. At one time 
sealskin was very fashionable, but now 
it is little worn, and the skins are 
relatively low in price. 

A Curious Little Animal 

In the days of our grandmothers 
skunk was-thought a vulgar sort of fur, 
and sold at a low price. Now it is 
highly valued by many people and is 
correspondingly dear. The skunk is a 
curious little animal belonging to the 
weasel family, and is a native of North 
America. It is the size of a small cat 
and has a black coat with white stripes 
running along its back, and a lovely 
bushy tail about as long as its body. 
When it is attacked or annoyed it emits 
a fluid with a most offensive smell, and 
this gave the animal its ugly name. 

London is thp biggest fur market in 
the world, and the trade was never so 
big as it is today.. In the first eleven 
months of 1923 there were 55 million 
undressed fur-skins brought , into the 
country in addition to 22 million dressed 
skins. Two years ago the number 
of undressed skins brought in was only 
36,700,000, and of dressed skins only 
6,300,000. These wonderful -figures 
show how rapidly the habit of wearing 
fur is increasing. 

There is, of course, an ample supply 
of rabbits in the world, and, as most of 
us know, the animal has become a 
plague in Australia.' The new ways of 
treating rabbit fur, however, bid fair to 
change the plague into a profitable asset. 

A New Industry 

The threatened extinction of many of 
the best fur-bearing animals is leading 
to the growth of a new kind of farming—, 
the rearing of foxes, skunks, and so on, 
for the sake of their skins. 

. Canada has already over a thousand 
fur farms of different' sorts. Other 
animals raised on these farms are the 
raccoon, mink, musk rat (musquash), 
beaver, and marten. The success of 
these farms has somewhat lowered the 
price of some fox skins, as, for example, 
the much-prized silver fox. 

' This new industry is spreading to our 
own country, where .several fox farms 
have been already established, and the 
skunk is' being reared in the North of 
England and on the East Coast. 


RECONCILIATION 

A Little Conference and 
a Great Word 

By One Who was There 

A correspondent who lately attended a 
Fellowship of Reconciliation Conference in 
Hertfordshire sends us this note. 

The chief aim of the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation, which has members in. 
many lands, is to work for such peace 
and understanding between the nations 
that cooperation may take the place of 
wars and competition. 

The recent conference was very suc¬ 
cessful! It was a joy to see there people 
of so many nationalities—English, Swiss, 
Norwegian, German, Polish, Chinese—- 
discussing their problems together, and 
discovering over and over again that the 
child is always the same, whether it is 
dark or white, French or Greek, and that 
the child’s mind sees no difference be¬ 
tween people of different races, but 
treats them all in the same way with 
perfect confidence and trust. 

Many beautiful stories were told by 
delegates at the conference, all making 
one feel that the world is a beautiful 
place to live in. 

Dr. Wagner, from Germany, told of 
numbers of German youths who are now 
in the devastated parts of France helping 
to rebuild French homes ruined by their 
fathers. They work for. nothing, though 
most of them are very poor. 

Pierre Ceresole, from Switzerland, 
gave a description of the Fellowship’s 
first international school at Gland, in 
Switzerland, where children of seven 
different nationalities live together as 
one happy family. “ After the day’s 
work is done,” said Mr. Ceresole, " we 
love to read something nice, something 
that would bring us into touch with the 
affairs of tire nations and the wonder of 
life, and so we read the C.N., which is 
the best, newspaper in the world ! ” 


C.N. MONTHLY AS EMPIRE 
BUILDER 

My Magazine Wanted in 
the Bush 

To one of our Queensland readers we 
are indebted for sending us copies of the 
Brisbane Daily Mail, in which 
“ Donna,” writing in a column headed 
My Mail Bag, on the Woman’s Page of 
that newspaper, is appealing for copies 
of My Magazine for distribution among 
children who live in the Bush. 

There are many such children far from 
towns who never see any books except 
their school books, and who are very 
remote from the lives of other children, 
even of Australia, and more remote from 
the life of the Motherland.- 

The appeal seems to have met with a 
generous response from readers of My 
Magazine in Australia, but there are 
far more applicants than can be satisfied, 
and it occurs to us that many British 
readers of the C.N. might like to extend 
their usefulness by sending their old 
copies of the magazine to these Queens¬ 
land boys and girls, who are builders of 
the great Empire in the splendid Com¬ 
monwealth of the Southern Hemisphere. 

Strengthening the Links 

If any of our readers feel that they 
would like to make stronger the links 
that bind the British peoples all the 
world over, they can do it by sending 
their read copies of the C.N. and the 
C.N. monthly to “ Donna,” Brisbane 
Daily Mail Office, Brisbane, Queensland. 

This is what “ Donna ” says to the 
Bush children to whom she is sending 
My Magazine: "It will prove a life- 
friend. Long after you are men and 
women, memories of what you have read 
or glimpses of the lovely pictures you 
- have seen in this magazine will come back 
to you and cheer you and brighten your 
lives, and you will be better informed 
and more interesting men and women.” 

It is possible for many of our loyal 
readers who feel the truth of this kindly 
comment to help in the good work our 
friend " Donna ” is doing. 


All questions must be asked on postcards ; 
one question on each card, with name and 
address. The Editor regrets that it is not 
possible to answer all the questions sent in. 

What is a Radiogram ? 

A wireless telegram. At one time the word 
was used lor a photograph.taken by means 
of X-rays or the rays emitted by radium. 

What is the Norman Thrush ? 

This 1 is another name for the familiar 
missel-thrush. 

Are an Elephant’s Tusks its Teeth ? 

The tusks of an elephant are its upper 
incisor, or cutting, teeth developed in the 
course of ages into formidable weapons. 
What is Telephotography ? 

The art of photographing distant objects 
by means of telescopic lenses. 

Why is Thirteen Called a Baker’s Dozen ? 

The term originated in the former custom 
of bakers giving an excess to make sure of 
avoiding the heavy penalties exacted for 
giving short weight or measure. 

What is the Origin of the Expression 
“To Blow Hot and Cold ” ? 

This phrase, meaning to be inconsistent, 
is an allusion to the fable of the traveller, 
who blew his cold fingers to warm them, and 
his hot broth to cool it. 

Who Was the First King to be Crowned 
in England ? 

Edward the Elder, son of Alfred the 
Great, crowned on Whit Sunday 902, is said 
to have been the first English monarch to 
adopt the ceremony of coronation. 

What is a Generation ? 

The Oxford Dictionary describes it as 
the whole body of persons born about the 
same time; the average time in which 
children are ready to replace parents, 
reckoned as one-third of a century or at 
thirty years as a time-measure. 

Are Pearls Found in Mussels? 

Yes; but they are not such large and 
beautiful ones as those found in the pearl 
oyster. Some details of how oyster and 
mussel pearls are formed are given by 
Sir Arthur Shipley in his book Pearls and 
Parasites, published by John Murray. 

Who Was Mrs. Grundy ? 

A character in an old play. Speed the 
Plough. A Mrs. Ashfield is very jealous of 
neighbour Grundy-, and Farmer Ashfield 
says to her, “ Be quiet, will ye ? Always 
ding, dinging Dame Grundy into my ears. 
What will Mrs. Grundy zay ? What will 
Mrs. Grundy think ? ” 

Do Humble Bees Sting ? 

Yes ; the females of some species, like the 
wood humble bee, are rather ferocious and 
use their sting freely. The idea that humble 
bees cannot sting probably originated. in 
the fact that at certain times of the year the 
male bee_s, which have no sting, are rather 
more plentiful than the females. 

Why is the Chrysanthemum the National 
Flower of Japan ? 

The chrysanthemum is a native of China 
and Japan, and for centuries special atten¬ 
tion has been paid to its cultivation in 
Japan. It was probably adopted as the 
national flower because of its abundance 
and familiarity there. 

Does the River Fleet Still Flow Through 
London ? 

Yes ; it is a small stream that is now 
enclosed underground and is used as a drain. 
It flows past the front of the C.N. office 
and falls into the Thames at Blackfriars, 
where it may be seen emerging by anyone 
looking over the side of Blackfriars Bridge. 

How Many Elements Will There be 

When All are Found? 

Probably about ninety, this number being 
arrived at by arranging the known elements 
in series with their atomic weights. Gaps 
are then seen, and it is supposed that at 
some time or other elements will be found to 
fill the gaps. At present about 84 are known. 
What is the Rhyme About a Remedy tor 
Every Evil ? 

The rhyme appeared anonymously in a 
book of maxims, morals, and so on, pub¬ 
lished in 1843, and is as follows : 

For every ill beneath the Sun 
There is some remedy or none; 

If there be one, resolve to find it; 

If not, submit, and never mind it 
What Causes the Colour at Sunrise and 
Sunset ? 

When the Sun is near the horizon we see 
it through a great thickness of the tower 
atmosphere containing many dust particles, 
and these reflect the short blue rays in direc¬ 
tions away from us, while the larger red and 
yellow rays are less interfered with and 
reach our eyes. 


WONDERS OF A FAMOUS 
CONSTELLATION 

Star Cluster Visible to the 
Naked Eye 

GROUP OF GLITTERING SUNS 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

The celestial Crab, known astronomic¬ 
ally as Cancer, is a constellation of 
much interest to amateur astronomers, 
chiefly because it contains one. of the 
very few star clusters that are visible to 
the naked eye. 

Known popularly as the Manger or 
Beehive, and to the ancients as the 
Praesepe, it is just visible on dark, clear, 
moonless nights, appearing as a misty 
patch of light which some may consider 
to resemble a beehive. 

The two stars Gamma and Delta in 
Cancer, which are above and below the 
star cluster, are known as the Aselli, or 
the Ass’s Colts, and so they have, as it 
were, the Manger between them. Thus 
the ancient astronomers visualised them. 

The beginning of next week, or, better 
still, the end of this, is.the best time to 
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look for the group, while the Moon is out 
of the way ; otherwise observers had 
better wait two or three weeks. It will 
be quite easy to find, with the aid of the 
accompanying map, which includes the 
twin stars Castor and Pollux. 

The way to find these guide stars was 
described iu last week’s C.N., and they 
will be seen to point partly to the 
Prpesepe and Gamma and Delta. 

These two stars are far from bright, 
being of but fourth magnitude; they 
are, nevertheless, the brightest stars 
between Pollux and Regulus, the first 
bright star to the left of the Twins, and. 
so will be readily identified. 

Now, between these two stars Gamma 
and Delta the' famous star cluster - will 
be easily perceived ; it is astronomically 
known as Messier 44, from its number 
in that astronomer’s catalogue of such 
objects. Seen through field-glasses, a 
number of its stars will become per¬ 
ceptible, according to the power of the 
lenses and the clearness and darkness of 
the night. These are shown in the circle 
inset of the accompanying star map. 
At the same time the light produced by 
the unseen host will be quite obvious. 
A powerful glass will reveal about 360 
stars in this cluster of glittering suns. 

The Vast Distances of Space 

All these fiery orbs not only appear 
grouped, but they are actually associated 
together in a vast astral concourse, 
although many light - years separate 
each one from its neighbours. 

Nevertheless they form a colossal 
family—a sort of stellar archipelago in an 
ocean of space, with terrific distances 
all round comparatively empty. 

For instance,' in our direction nothing 
is met with until our world is reached, 
and it has taken the light from that great 
assemblage of suns something like 400 
years to get here, speeding at 186,330 
miles a second. Of course there are 
stars nearer to the cluster than we are. 
For instance, the star Delta in Cancer 
is-, according to the mean of the most 
recent measurements, 170 light years 
nearer to it, and this sun appears almost 
between ns and the Praesepe. 

It is, however, many hundreds of 
millions of millions of miles away to the 
south-east. G. F. M. 

Other Worlds. In the morning Mars and 
Jupiter are close together before daybreak. 
Saturn rises about midnight. In the evening 
Venus is in the south-west 
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THE ROGUE WHALE 


A Thrilling Story of 
Two Boys at Sea 

CHAPTER 49 
The End of the Battle 
J^Tt had one chance left, one 
only. Two of the sea devil’s 
aims were cut through. That left 
six. Of these two were holding 
Blaskett, and two at least the beast 
needed to keep its grasp upon the 
inner side of the old tank. 

That meant that two only re¬ 
mained. If, then, he could manage 
to cut through the coil which had 
just fastened upon his left wrist 
there was but one more to deal with. 

The only question was whether 
he could stay under water long 
enough. Already his head felt like 
bursting. 

But Kit did not lose his presence 
of mind, and, once more drawing 
back his knife, he slashed with all 
his force at the snake-like tentacle 
gripping his arm. 

The blade drove through it, 
Struck the edge of the tank, and 
snapped off quite close to the haft. 
Before Kit quite realised what had 
happened the last arm had uncoiled 
like some horrible spring, and fixed 
itself over his shoulder. 

Kit struck at it with the stump 
of the blade, but this was useless. 
There was no edge left to cut with, 
and what made it all the worse was 
that this last arm had been flung 
right over his back so'that the only 
part he could hack at was as thick 
as his wrist. 

And now his lungs were nearly 
bursting, and at last his heart 
failed him. Another few seconds 
and the end must come. Col, he 
knew, could not help him. He still 
managed to keep his lips closed, but 
his head was going, and the agony 
he was suffering was almost beyond 
bearing. " 

He gave one last frantic struggle, 
and, as he did so, he found himself 
rising. For the moment he could 
hardly believe his senses, but then 
he saw what had happened. The 
octopus had lost its hold, and he 
arid Blaskett and the ugly brute that 
held them both were shooting up 
together. 

.Next moment his head was above 
water, and the joy of filling his lungs 
once more with fresh sea air was so 
intense that for the moment he for¬ 
got everything else. 

Then he heard Col’s voice. 

“Catch hold of the rock!” his 
brother cried in agonised ^ tones. 
“ Quickly, before the brute gets you 
under again. I’ve got Blaskett.” 

Kit clawed out blindly, his fingers 
closed upon the ledge above, and he 
gripped the rock like grim death. 
The octopus was writhing horribly, 
and the water all around was black 
with the contents of its ink bag. 

Kit dragged himself a little higher, 
hut he still had the great tentacle 
clinging around his shoulder, and the 
feel of it sickened him. It was like 
being in the coils of a snake. 

" Hold on 1 ” Col shouted. “ Hold 
on 1 I’ll tackle the brute.” 

Col had something in his hands. 
It was a boat-hook, one which 
Blaskett had brought with him, and 
he was jabbing furiously at the body 
of the sea beast. He drove the 
point right through its tough,-globu¬ 
lar centre, and as the steel bit home 
Kit felt the suckers relax, and, 
clinging to the rock with one hand, 
ho. tore the horrible arm away. 
At last he was free. Then, breath¬ 
less anti almost exhausted, he 
managed to clamber up out of the 
water. 

Col had dropped his boat-hook 
and had hold' of Blaskett again. 
Only just in time, for the man’s 
hold on the ledge had slackened, 
and he was on the point of dropping 
back into the sea. 

“ All right, Col. I’ll help,” said 
Kit. 

“ You can’t,” panted Col. " I’ll 
manage." But Blaskett was a dead 
weight, and.it was beyond Col to 
get him up, unaided ; so Kit laid 
hold, and between them the twins 


Told by T. C. Bridges 
the C.N. Storyteller 

dragged the man up and laid him 
on the flat surface of the ledge. 

Col turned to Kit. 

“ I—I thought you were gone,” 
he said chokily. “ And—and I 
couldn’t help you.” 

His voice broke a little, and in 
Kit’s throat there was a lump. 

“ You helped splendidly,” he 
managed to say. “ It.was the way 
you pulled that made the brute let 
go. Anyhow we are all right now." 

Col turned to Blaskett. 

“ That is more than he is. Kit. 
If I’m not much mistaken, he is 
badly hurt." 

CHAPTER 50 

The Chance Comes 

laskett was indeed badly hurt. 
He lay flat on the rock shelf 
with his eyes closed, and his 
face the colour of putty. He 
seemed to be almost insensible. • 

After some discussion the boys 
carried the inanimate body ashore 
to the shelter of some rocks, where 
they gathered a quantity of dry 
grass and made a sort of bed, on 
which they laid Blaskett. The 
wretched man groaned once Kir 
twice, but did not speak. 

“ What’s the matter with him. 
Kit ? ” asked Col bluntly. 

Kit shrugged his shoulders. 

“ His back is hurt, I think. It 
was the strain of that awful beast 
pulling him down.” 

“ What about you, Kit ? ” asked 
Col. " The brute had hold of you 
properly.” 

Kit smiled. 

" Except that I am a bit sore and 
stiff, I am as right as rain. Now 
we had better get back as quickly 
as we can and bring Mr. Cralc to 
have a look at Blaskett.” 

The twins knew their way now, 
and wasted no time in climbi ng the 
slope to the ridge. Here they 
stopped a minute to recover breath, 
and, while they did so, sounds came 
faintly to their ears from the direc¬ 
tion of the •village. 

“ What’s that ? ” asked Col. 

“ Shouts, I think,”- Kit answered, 

“ Does that mean they've missed 
us ? ” asked Col. 

“ I don’t think they would make 
such a row about it even if they 
had,” ' Kit told him. “ The best 
thing we can do is to jog on and 
find out.” 

As they hurried down the hill the 
sounds died, slowly away, and when 
they reached the thick belt of trees 
which bordered the beach all was 
quiet again. 

" It’s all right, Kit,” said Col. And 
just as he spoke a slim figure slipped 
out from behind the trunk of a great 
tree and Sybil stood in front of 
them. 

“ Oh, boys ! ” she gasped. " A 
most dreadful fight has been going 
on in the bay.” 

" You don’t mean that Naga has 
been attacking again 1 " exclaimed 
Col. ; 

“ I don’t know for certain,” 
replied Sybil, who was looking very 
tired and pale, “ for I did not see the 
beginning of it. But I am almost 
sure that is what has happened." 

" What is Mr. Crale doing ? " Kit 
asked quickly. 

“ I don’t know any more than 
you,” replied Sybil. “ But how do 
you come to be here ? ” 

Kit told her quickly what had 
happened, and Sybil shivered when 
he spoke of his battle with the 
devil-fish. 

" And now,” he ended, “ we have 
to get help for Blaskett. The man 
is very bad, and if he is left too long 
I am afraid he may die. Col, you 
had better stay here with Sybil, 
and I will scout and see if I can 
find Mr. Cralc or any of our people.” 

" You’ll be careful, old man ? ” 
begged Col, and Kit promised, then 
he crept forward through the bush. 

Reaching the edge of the beach, 
he crouched down and peered out. 
The first thing he saw was that all 


the large canoes had gone: the 
next, that there was hardly anybody 
on the beach. 

Not one man was visible, but 
presently he noticed that the 
women and children were out on the 
rocky reef to the left of the bay, 
all staring out across the sea to the 
south. 

Just as Kit was wondering what 
he had better do he heard a voice 
behind him. 

" Dat you, Marse Kit ? ’’ 

And, turning quickly round, he 
found himself face to face with Jupc. 

“ I am suah glad to see you," 
said the big harpooner. " Marse 
Crale and me, we been waiting for 
you all. Whar’s Marse Col and little 
missie ? " 

" Just a little way behind us. 
But what’s happened, Jupe ? ” 

“ Dere's been de biggest burst up 
yo’ ebber seed. Jest arter yo’ and 
Marse Col went off after little 
missie we seed ebbery man-jack 
in de village jest a-runnin’ down de 
beach. Marse Crale, he suspicioned 
what was up, and him and me and 
de odder two chaps, wfe jest bolted 
for de woods, and I guess old 
Karum was too busy to look for us, 
for we’ve been laying here ebber 
since.” 

“ But you haven’t told me what 
was the matter, Jupe,” said Kit. 
" Was it Naga attacking again ? ” 

“ It suah was,” replied Jupe. 
“ Dat black nigger ain’t got sense 
enough to know when he’s had 
enough. Yo’ see.dis time Karum was 
ready for him. Ebber since dat 
last fight Karum hab had scouts out 
along de coast, so, ’stead ob Naga 
surprisin’ Karum, it was jest de 
odder way about. Karum’s men 
hab whipped Naga’s out of dere 
j boots, and dey is a-chasin’ dem all 
-de way home.” 

Kit sprang to his feet. 

" All the men gone 1 ” he ex¬ 
claimed, “ Then this is our chance, 
Jupe—our chance to get away.” 

CHAPTER 51 
The Escape 

upe agreed. 

“ Dat’s jest ’zaekly what Marse 
Crale say,” he said. “ All we was 
a-waiting for was you two an' 
little missie.” 

“ The whale-boat! Can we get 
the whale-boat ? ” exclaimed Kit. 

Jupe grinned. 

“We got dat all right,” he 
answered. " and de water beakers 
is filled, and Bliss and Horton, dey 
is huntin’ grub right now.” 

“ Then you go and help them, 
Jupe,” said Kit quickly. “ I’ll 
fetch Col and Sybil." 

The next few minutes were one 
tremendous rush. Mr. Cralc and his 
party made no bones about ran¬ 
sacking the huts in search of food, 
and between them they managed 
to get a goodly load. 

Haste was everything, for they 
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-wanted, above all tilings, to get 
away before the women returned. 

Luckily the women were far too 
busy watching for the return of the 
war canoes, and there was no one 
to interfere with the start of the 
whaler. In little more than a 
quarter of an hour from the time 
that Kit had reached the edge of 
the beach the party were aboard 
and pulling hard toward the sea. 

As they passed the reef the women 
saw them, and the way they 
shrieked was a caution. But noise 
does no harm, and very shortly the 
whaler was past the point, and for 
the moment safe. A light southerly 
breeze was blowing, and, quickly 
hoisting their sail, they drove before 
it at a fair pace. 

“ Which way was you thinking 
of going, sir ? ” asked Bliss of Mr. 
Crale. 

“ The first thing we have to do. 
Bliss, is to pick up this man 
Blaskett.” 

Bliss looked almost sulky, and 
Horton frowned. 

“ We can’t leave a man to die, 
Horton,” said Mr. Crale, and though 
he spoke quietly his voice had a 
resolute ring. “Anyhow, we have 
a good start, and the delay will not 
be a long one.” 

When the whaler reached the 
northern end of the island her crew 
found Blaskett where the boys had 
left him. He could not move his 
legs, and groaned when they lifted 
him and carried him to the boat. His 
injury had not improved his temper, 
and, when at last they had got him 
flat on his back in the bottom of 
the boat, he lay there silent and 
scowling. ’ 

The wind was failing as they 
sailed out again, and Kit noticed 
that Jupe was looking doubtfully 
at the sky. 

“ What’s the matter, Jupe ? " he 
asked, in a low voice. “ Is bad 
weather coming ? " 

" Ah reckon it would be better 
for us if it did blow a piece, Marse 
Kit,” replied the big man. “ What 
I'm skeered of is a flat calm, for 
dem niggers kin paddle a heap 
faster clan we can row.” 

Sure enough, the wind was failing 
fast, and the sun blazed down on 
long, glassy swells. 

Mr. Crale began to look anxious. 
He spoke to J upe. 

" I think our best plan will be 
to get round to the other side of. 
the island, and try to find some 
place where we can hide the boat 
and lie up till wind comes.” 

" Dat’s de only ting to do, boss,” 
replied Jupe, as he put over his 
steering oar and set a course around 
the northernmost point of. the 
island. The little puffs of wind grew 
lighter and lighter and less and less 
frequent, until the boat lost way 
completely. . 

“ Get the oars out,” ordered Mr. 
Crale. 

“ About time, too,” Kit heard 
Horton mutter, as he set to pulling. 
“ Next thing we know, we'll have 
those niggers on top of us." 

The heat was scorching, the whaler 
pulled heavily, and, to make 
matters worse, the tide was setting 
strongly against them. All were 
anxiously watching the sea toward 
the south, expecting every minute 
to see Karum’s war canoes in sight. 

Suddenly Col nudged Kit. 

“ There they are! ” he whispered ; 
and Kit, straining his eyes through 
the sun blaze, saw a long, slim craft 
shoot into sight around a point of 
land about two miles to the south. 
The first canoe was followed by 
another and another, until four 
were in sight. Each was manned 
by at least a score of natives, and 
it was plain that they were moving 
much more rapidly than the whaler. 

They all pulled—pulled till the 
perspiration nearly blinded them ; 
but near the Point the tide was 
stronger than ever, and the whaler 
seemed to crawl. The war canoes 
were moving two feet to the whaler’s 
one, and each moment showing up 
more and more clearly. 

There was not a cloud in the sky, 
not the faintest sign of a breeze, 
and it seemed a dead certainty 
that the whaler and her crew must 
be caught before they had covered 
another mile, ■ 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Five-Minute Story 

The Intruder 

/"’aptain Hayter came into 
the schoolroom. 

" Do you want to go to the 
circus, boys ? ” he said to his 
sons—and he had seven of them. 
They all had to wear felt slippers 
in the house to spare theirfather’s 
ears, and his carpets, too. 

“ We have better fun on hand,” 
the boys replied. “ The two 
Burnetts, the vicar’s American 
nephews who are visiting him 
just now, have built an Indian 
wigwam with us in the pine 
wood. The day before yesterday 
such a queer thing happened. 
We found a big feather in the 
doorway ; Frank Burnett said it 
was an eagle’s plume. And 
yesterday we found a redstone 
pipe and a bead of wampum.” 

“ They must belong to the 
Americans,” said Captain Hayter. 

“ They only brought mats and 
fur robes,” answered the boys. 

“ Perhaps they bid the other 
things there to get a rise out of 
you,” said their father. " Any¬ 
way, leave me in peace now.” 

In single file the seven made 
their way to the forest. As they 
reached the tent the Burnetts 
came out in great excitement. 

“ Someone has been here in 
the night and slept on the fur 
robes ! ” said they. 

“ Well, the only thing to do 
is for us to come here before 
daybreak and see who is spying 
on our camp,” said the Hayters. 

Dawn was barely grey when 
the company met in the wigwam, 
groping about with a flashlight. 

“ The fur robes have been 
slept on again ! ” said Frank. 
"And look 1 Fir cones and logs 
have been piled to make a fire 
before the tent door.” 

Even as he spoke a dark 
figure slid out of the forest 
shadows and set a light to the 
fire. As he turned to the door 
the red, leaping flames disclosed 
a swarthy, hawk-like face sur¬ 
mounted' by a head-dress of 
eagles’ feathers, .and the tall, 
strong figure of an Indian brave. 

Spellbound the boys gazed at 
him till the intruder spoke in 
broken English. 

“ Will you paleface youths 
forgive Black Hawk for sheltering 
in their lodge three nights ? ” 

“ Stay as long as you like,” 
'said Frank, waking up from his 
daze. “ Have some breakfast,- 
too ! ” he added. 

" My heart yearned over your 
well-built wigwam when I found 
it the other night,” said the 
Indian. “ It awoke the hunger 
for home. I must cross the big 
sea-water again, and return to 
the tents of* my tribe. The 
white man’s praise and the 
money he pays me for riding 
shall keep me an exile no more ! ” 

A year later the Hayters got 
this letter from the Burnetts in 
America. 

" We met Black Hawk in the 
reservation the other day. He is 
making doeskin moccasins for 
you seven, embroidered with 
hedgehog quills and wampum, 
so that your feet may tread 
lightly, he says, in the house oi 
your father ! ” 
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s ~Che Stars Come Forth to Hear the FtiCusic of the Sea 



DF MERRYMAN 

A young spendthrift wrote to his 
father: 

‘ Please send me £20 by return 
ot post. He gives double who 
gives quickly.” 

The old gentleman at once posted 
a cheque for £10 to his son, and en¬ 
closed this note: 

“ Here is £10, which, as 1 have 
replied so promptly, will be equiva¬ 
lent to the £20 you asked for.” 

□ 0 E 

A Strange Thing 
A? me crowds assemble ; 

At me thousands tremble ; 

1 am gaiety’s friend ; 

I to life put an end; 

In the air I’m tossed high ; 
Fraught with ruin I fly; 

For dancing I’m famed ; 

For death I’m oft blamed; 

I was frequent in duels; 

I oft display jewels; 

I’m in work-baskets found ; 

I in.battles abound ; 

I describe the whole earth ; 

1 occasion much mirth; 

That I’m found in your eye, 

And your thumb, don’t deny. 

Solution next week 
E S 0 
Is Your Name Johnston? 
Tohnston is simply an altered 
J spelling of Johnson, and the 
name was originally given to some 
individual who was the son of a 
man having the Christian name 
John. 

e e a 

What was Julius Caesar’s greatest 
feat of strength ? 

Throwing three bridges across 
the River Tiber. 

B 0 E 

An Effective Coin Trick 


A Leak 

Jackson : “ 1 think Fred has a 
J very open mind.” 

Johnson: “Yes; but it is so 
open that he can’t remember he 
owes me five shillings! ” 

EBB 


Good Manners 



“JJOW’S this, Miss Bird? You 
steal Tny cap, 

Which surely isn’t lawful,” 

Old Uncle Brownie cried. “ And 
' now 

I’ll catch a cold most awful.” 


“ If one is rude,” the lady said, 

“ Of course one has to rue it. 
You didn’t raise your cap to me, 

So I’d for you to do it! ” 

0 0 0 

Heads and Tails 

What fish beheaded makes a girl’s 
name ? 

What animal curtailed will name 
a river ? 

What fruit beheaded means to 
wander ? - 

What bird beheaded remains a 
bird ? 

What flower beheaded becomes 
a liquid ? 

What beverage curtailed becomes 

an insect ? . Answers next week 


Place a sixpenny piece slightly 
to one side of a saucer and 
pour into the saucer enough water 
to well cover the coin. Let your 
friends assure themselves that the 
coin is actually under water, and 
then inform them that you will 
pick it out without dipping your 
fingers in the water. This trick 
requires. a little preparation, but 
it is worth the trouble. 

Cut a cork in half and insert a 
match into it with the head upper¬ 
most. Now float the cork on the 
opposite side of the saucer to the 



IIow the Coin is Exposed 


BBS. 

When are nations like three miles ? 
When they make a league. 

i B .0 B 

i Promotion 

A- very pompous farmer was 
made a justice of the peace, 
and he was so impressed with the 
tremendous dignity of his position 
that the village where he lived was 
much too small to contain him. 

As he was swaggering along the 
road with his very important nose 
in the air, he walked into a barrow 
belonging to an old woman, 
j “ Be careful where you’re going, 
j man ! ” she cried. 

I “ Woman,” replied the indignant 
farmer, “ I am no longer a man ; 
I’m a magistrate ! ” 

a B a 
What Am I ? 

£re man first came, my early days 
begai; 

I ape each creature and resemble 
man. 

I gently creep o’er tops of tender 
grass, 

Nor leave the least impression 
where I pass. 

Touch me, you may, but I can 
ne’er be felt, ■ 

Nor ever yet was tasted, heard, or 
smelt; 

Yet seen each day ; if not, be sure at 
night 

You’ll quickly find me out by light. 

Solution next week 


coin, light the head of the match 
in the cork with another match, 
and immediately place an ordinary 
tumbler down over the little float 
while it is burning, and rest- the 
tumbler in the saucer. 

The burning of the match con- 
suMes the oxygen in the glass, and 
this creates a vacuum, which draws 
the water in the saucer up into the 
glass; and leaves the coin ready to 
be Dicked out. 


BEE 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
Arithmetical Puzzle 

Ten were going at ninepence a head, 
which would have been 7s. 6d.; in¬ 
stead, twelve went at eightpence, 
making 8s. 

What is it? Opportunity . 

A Puzzle in Rhymz Anger 
Who Was He? 

The Warrior King was Charles XII 
of Sweden. 


9 


10 


12 


Jacko Finds a Kitten 

J acko came to breakfast one morning cuddling a kitten. 

“ I’ve told you before,” began his mother, “ that I’ll have 
no muddy paws all over-” 

" I know,” said Jacko gloomily. “ It came in by the window 
last night, all wet. Do give it some milk, Mother, and I’ll 
find a home for it after breakfast, I can’t turn it out to starve.” 

But Jacko did not find a home for it. When he called on- 
Miss Primrose, shereplied that it would break her pug’s heart 
if she were to have another pet. Mrs. Kyndly said she did not 
want birds, frightened away from her garden. Mr. Stingy 
Stiver said that he could not afford to keep an animal—he was 
a wealthy man who lived alone, and screwed high rents out of 
poor people. 

“ But she will starve if you don’t take her! ” cried Jacko. 
“ She would live on scraps, and kill mice.” 

“ There are no wasteful scraps in my kitchen, and no mice- 
either,” said Mr. Stiver. Indeed, they could not have found 
any crumbs to live upon. 

Jacko marched away, feeling desperate. 

What was he to do ? 

Presently he saw a man leaning on a cottage gate. An 
idea struck him. He went up and said : 

“ Will you give this kitten a good home in exchange for 
four-and-ninepence ? ” 

The man stared, as if he thought Jacko were trying to be 
cheeky; but when he saw that he was serious he said : 

“ All right; hand him over.” 

Soon Jacko was homeward bound, light of heart and pocket. 



All his savings were gone, but the kitten was provided’for. He 
began to whistle, and stuck his hands into ‘ his trouser pockets. 
Why, his knife was gone ! 

“ I must have dropped it when I got my purse out,” 
thought Jacko, turning back. 

At the cottage a faint mewing met his ears. He looked over 
the hedge. The man was dropping a bag into a bucket of water. 

Jacko was up the path in a twinkling, and snatched the 
wriggling bundle from the bucket. 

“ You cheat! You brute ! ” he cried. “ Give me back my 
money ! ” 

“ Not me! ” said the man. “ And if you don’t get out of 
my garden quick I’ll give you a clout on the head and set the 
dog on you. How dare you trespass here ? " 

What could a little chap do against such a bully ? Soon 
Jacko was walking down the road, clasping the wet kitten 
and half blinded by tears of indignation. 

Then he met a little girl and her father. 

“ Oh,” screamed the child, hurling herself on- him, “ it’s■ 
my darling lost Whiskers ! And she’s all wet! I do believe 
you’ve been trying to drown her! You wicked boy to steal 
my kitty ! ” - 

“ This is the last straw ! ” cried Jacko. 

It ended well, in gratitude, and a ten-shilling note; but it 
was a horrible morning for Jacko! 

The paragraph on the right is a French translation of the paragraph on the left 


A Church Made from One 
Tree 

The town of Santa Rosa, Cali¬ 
fornia, has a wonderful little 
church that was built entirely 
from one redwood tree. 

This monster of the forest was 
18 feet in diameter and pro¬ 
duced 78,000 feet of lumber, in 
addition to the thousands of 
shingles with which the church 
was roofed. As a matter of fact, 
after the building—which seats 
two hundred people—had been 
completed, there were still sixty 
thousand roofing shingles left, 
over. The tree was about eight 
hundred years okl. 


Une Eglise Construite d’un 
Seul Arbre 

La ville de Santa Rosa, en 
Califomie, possede une petite 
eglise remarquable, qui fut con¬ 
struite entierement du bois d’un 
seul arbre “ bois-rouge.” 

Ce geant de la foret avait 18 
pieds de diametre et produisit 
78,000 pieds de bois de charpente, 
en sus des milliers de bardeaux 
qui torment la toiture de l'eglise. 
En .realite, apres que l’edifice— 
qui contient deux cents per- 
sonnes—fut termine, il y avait 
soixante mille bardeaux de reste. 
L’arbre avait environ huit cents 
ans. 


Tales Before Bedtime 

The Rabbit Man 

'T’he man stood on the 
esplanade with a trayful 
of tiny jumping rabbits—Wil¬ 
freds he called them—and the 
tiniest tap sent them jumping 
down the tray. 

But. the worst of it was they 
cost sixpence each, and Dolly 
had only threepence-halfpenny, 
and Brian had nothing at all. 

“ Here you are, missy,” said 
the man, making a rabbit hop 
down the • board. “ Take a 
Wilfred home with you to make 
you laugh on a wet day ! 
Now then, young sir, where’s 
your sixpence ? ” 

“ I onfy had twopence and 
I spent it yesterday,” said 
Brian sadly. 

“ And I’ve got only three¬ 
pence-halfpenny,” said Dolly. 

“ Well this one’s got a bit 
out of its ear ; I’ll let you have 
him for half price,” said the 
man. “ He’ll jump all right.” 

As it was Dolly’s money it 
was Dolly's Wilfred, of course ; 
but feeling sorry for Brian, 
she let him have first turn in 
making the rabbit jump, and 
as he had not got a tray he 
put the rabbit on a wooden 
breakwater which sloped down 
to the sea and gave it a tap. 

Down, down hopped Wilfred 
until he got to the place where 
an old gentleman was lying 
asleep on the sand, with a hand¬ 
kerchief spread over his face. 

It really was naughty of 
Wilfred to jump right on to 
the old gentleman’s nose, and 
Dolly and Brian were terribly 
frightened when he sat up with 
a start and said “ Bless my 
soul! What’s that ? ” 

“ Please, it’s only Wilfred,” 
said Dolly. “ He jumped too 
tar and we are so sorry.” 

“ Well, if Wilfred hadn’t 
practised jumping on my nose 
at that moment I should have 
missed my train to town,” said 
the old gentleman, looking at 
his vvatch. “ Good for you, 
Wilfred, my boy,” and putting 



a silver sixpence on the rabbit’s 
head he hurried away. 

“ We can buy another ! ” 
cried Dolly. 

“ And you must have the 
best because you gave me first 
turn with this one,” said Brian 
generously. 

They ran off to the rabbit 
man, and he really picked out 
a beautiful Wilfred for Dolly, 
though .Brian says his is the 
cleverer because he helped the 
gentleman to catch his train. • 


























































































The Children’s Newspaper grew out of My Maga¬ 
zine, the monthly the whole world loves. My 
Magazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
the greatest book for children in the world. 



The C.N. is posted anywhere inland and abroad 
for ns. a year. My Magazine, published on the 
15 th of each month, is posted anywhere, except 
Canada, for 14 s.; Canada, 13 s. 6d. See below. 


SCHOOLBOY FORESTERS - THE EIGHT WOMEN M.P.S - DEER IN HARNESS 



The Viceroy at a Burmese Regatta—The Viceroy of India, Lord Reading, has been attending A Ski-ing Class in Switzerland—In Switzerland, where visitors go for the winter sports, the 
a regatta at Rangoon ; and here his state barge is being towed by a body of singing men fun is also enjoyed by the Swiss children; and these girls are doing exercises on skis 




A Tall Look-Out—A look-out station 
erected on the top of a tree, 132 feet high, 
in the forests of Southern California, as 
a precaution against fire. See page 5 


Schoolboy Foresters—Schoolboys from the 
Regent Street Polytechnic, London, re¬ 
moving trees from their new sports ground, 
which has recently been acquired at Chiswick 


The Women Members of the House of Commons—These are the eight women M.P.s sitting 
In the new Parliament. From left to-right they are Miss Dorothy Jewson, Miss Susan 
Lawrence, Lady Astor, Mrs. Wintringham, the Duchess t)f Athol!, Mrs. Hilton Philipson, 
Lady Terrington, and Miss Margaret Bondfield, _ who is now a minister of the Crown 


Training a Deer to Work in Harness—An American wapiti, a near relation of the red dear, 
which has been trained to work in harness being driven along the lake shore at Chicago 


After the Fire—Canada has been suffering from intense cold ; and this photograph of a burned 
factory in Winnipeg, shows the ruins and a wrecked fire escape covered with frozen spray 


IF YOU LIKE THE C.N. YOU ARE SURE TO LIKE MY MAGAZINE 


The Children’s Newspaper is printed and published every Thursday by the proprietors, the Amalgamated Press (1922), Ltd., The Fleetway House, Farringdon St., London, E.C.-i. It is registered as a newspaper and for trans¬ 
mission by Canadian post. It can be ordered (with My Magazine) from these agents: Canada, Imperial News Co. (Canada), Ltd.; Australasia, Gordon and Gotch; South Africa, Central News Agency; India, A. H. Wheeler and Co. 























